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INTRODUCTION. 


Tr FOWEVER trifling and con- 
J temptible the following Trea- 


tife may appear to fome perfons, the 
author flatters himfelf that it will be 
produtive of great public utility, al- 
though the. fubje@ is but low. and. 
humble. . 


Many ingenious writers have grcat- 
ly diftinguifhed themfelves in treating 
of that noble and ufeful: animal the 
horfe; of the method of breeding 
horned cattle, fheep, and other. ani- 
mals ferviceable and beneficial to man- 
kind; this little work, on the con- 
trary, takes cognizance of thofe ani- 
mals, noxious to the community, de- 


A {cribes 
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{cribes their wonderful wilinefS and 
fagacity, and the uncommon and fur- 
prizing methods they take for {felf- 
prefervation and getting their prey ; 
the refearch may perhaps give the 
reader great fatisfaCtion, for the infi- 
nite wifdom of the great Creator is as 
con{picuous in a mole as in a camel, 
in an ant asin alion. - | 


Anp as moft noblemen, gentlemen, 
and others, who have country feats are 
generally, if not conftantly, troubled 
with various kinds of vermin, greatly 
detrimental and deftructive to their 
property in the following inftances, 
viz. in many places where gentlemen 
have hare-warrens and _ pheafantries, 
they are troubled with foxes, their wa- 
ters with otters, thofe great. deftroyers 


of 
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of fifh; their poultry are killed by 
polecats, ftoats, and weafels; in other 
places the farmers are peftered with 
wild cats, who originally ftrayed from 
the farm and other lone houfes, and 
running into the woods breed in great 
numbers and do incredible mifchief, 
in deftroying the game, poultry, rab- 
bits, and young leverets; in many o- 
ther places they are troubled with 
fheep-killing dogs, who in the night 
time worry and kill great numbers of 
fheep, fo ufeful and neceffary to the 
commonwealth, and the ftaple com- 
modity of the kingdom. But of all 
the noxious animais none do more mif- 
chief than rats; both the old Englith 
black rat and the Norway rat, efpeci- 
ally the latter, whichis the moft mif- 
chievous animal in the creation... In 


all 
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all the above cafes, rules not drawn 
from theory, but from twenty years 
‘ftrict obfervation and practice are laid 
down in the plaineft manner, to find 
out their haunts and hiding places, 
with the eafieft methods how to take 
and deftroy them; to the great joy 
and emolument of the perfons who 
have been injured and peftered with 
them. Rules for taking and deftroy- 
ing moles and mice, are likewile giv- 
en, and the nature of ferrets 1s alfo de- 
fcribed, with inftruCtions when it is 
proper to make ufe of them, and when 
not. 


Anp as the noxtous part of the crea- 
tion 1s not confined to the earth only, 
many of the winged inhabitants of the 
air are equally pernicious to the gen- 

tleman 
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tleman and the farmer, their natures 
are defcribed with proper and fuitable 
dire€tions how to take and deftroy 
them, from the buzzard and kite, to 
the fmalleft bird of prey, without 
which the author would have eftimat- 
ed his work as incomplete. 


On the whole, if the following little 
Treatife, fhould any ways an{wer the 
intent for which it was written, the 
author will obtain the end he aimed 
at, and gratify the utmoft extent of his 
ambition and wifhes, namely, the good 
and advantage of his fellow fubjedts, 
and the general good of the commu- 

nity. 
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SHALL firft begin with old Rey- 
_nard the Fox, for he is the king 
of the vermin in this ifland, wolves 
indeed. formerly abounded here, an 
animal infinitely more fierce and dan- 
gerous than the former, but thefe for 
many ages have been entircly extir- 
pated. 

Tue Fox is a very fubtle, fiy, and 
daring.animal, and in hard and fevere 
winters. will come to places where 

hares 
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hares and pheafants are kept, and de- 
ftroy a great many of them; he is like- 
wife a mortal enemy to lambs and all 
kinds of poultry, but fcarce in any 
other inftances he is more mifchievous 
than-in deftroying ‘rabbets in warrens, 
which he frequently does in prodigi- 
ous numbers, but more efpecially in 
flopping time as IT have known the 
young rabbits of near twenty ftops 
taken away by the Foxes in one night’s 
time, It may be neceflary here to ex- 
plain what is meant by the above term ; 
when the female rabbit is ready to 
kindle, fhe digs an hole or angle about 
four feet long, and about ten or twelve 
inches under ground, and when {fhe 
goes out for food, fhe fcratches the 
earth over the mouth of the hole, or 
{top fo that it is fcarcely perceptible to 
ae the 
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the eye in order for the prefervation of 
her young ones from any approaching 
enemy in the night the Fox being in 
fearch of his prey, comes to the place 
where thefe {tops are made and fcents 
sie young rabbits, but inftead of en- 
tering therein he: follows the {cent a- 
bove ground till he comes to the end 
of the angle, and then fcratching up 
the earth comes immediately upon the 
young, which he devours; and this is 
called meee on them. 


Ir i is very difficult to guard againit 
the approaches of this enemy, his mo- 
tions being fo uncertain, unlefs a trap 
was conftantly placed, for forretimes 
he will deftroy feveral lambs and poul- 
‘try in the night at farm-houfes, and 
oral + not 
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not come near the fame place again — 
for a confiderable time, fhifting his 
quarters to other places confiderably 
remete in fearch of freth plunder ; but 
in large parks where hares and phea- 
fants are conftantly kept in great 
numbers, there is a greater probability 
of taking him in the following manner : 


Tue method to know where and 
which way he comes is to make what 
is termed a fhrape, which is done by 
- drawing a circle * on the ground in the 
park or warren about three feet diame- 
ter, take the mould out all over four 
inches deep, then take a fieve and fift" 
a fufficient quantity of fine mould to 
fill it up again even to the furface, dig 
fix of thefe in various parts of the park 


* See letter A. plate 1. fig. 1. 
and 
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and fill them up in the fame manner. 
The reafon of having the mould fifted 
fo fine is, that when you fet a trap 
there will be no ftones to intervene 
between the {pring and the jaw of the 
trap, which will fometimes happen 
without proper obfervance, and pre-~_, 
vent the trap from ftriking clofe. 


Tue next ftep to be taken is to pro- 
cure a fheep’s paunch; tie a ftring to 
it, and draw it to each fhrape, before 
defcribed, but remember at the dif- 
tance.of two or three hundred yards 
torub the bottom of your fhoes on 
the paunch, which will prevent him 
from difcovering the fmell of your 
feet, and at every fhrape lay fome 
pieces of ftrong old Chefhire cheefe 
and come again in the morning, 

B 2 when 
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when you will plainly perceive, whe- 
ther his behaviour is fhy or not; for 
he will fometimes eat. all the cheefle 
he can reach without entering on the 
fhrape; the next night he will ven-. 
ture fomewhat further, and fet. his 
feet fo lightly on the mould that you | 
can fearcely difcern the print of his 
feet: I have fometimes fed a fhy Fox. 
for a whole week before I have. fet a 
trap for him, but when he comes to 
feed boldly he will trample all over 
the fhrape and make prints. an inch 
deep, and in that fhrape, where he 
feems to. feed the freeft, I would ad-. 
vile to place two. traps. and without 
any particular accident, if he comes, 
you will be fure of catching him. 


SE? 
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Set your traps after the following 
manner, take fome mould out juft fuf- 
ficient for the traps to lle in; and 
when properly placed, get fome mofs, 
and with a {mall ftick put fome of it 
under the bridge, and likewife be- 
tween the bridge and the jaw, and 
lay it quite fmooth; now the reafon 
of having the above ftick is, that in 
cafe you fhould {pring the trap, it will 
not injure you inthe leaft, but only 
eatches the end of the ftick. The 
next particular you muft obferve is, 
to procure a thin piece of board, a 
foot in length, two inches wide at one 
end, and cut away at the other tohold 
by; then with this board ftrike fome 
mould or earth over the trap entirely 
level with the other part of the fhrape; 
this board is abfolutely neceffary in 
B 3 order 
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order to prevent’ your handling the 
mould, for if he is in the leaft fhy, he 
will not approach the fhrape if you. 
once handle it; another caution is. 
likewife neceffary, which is: not to let: 
the bridges. of your traps-be too-wide, 
* for a Fox had better come and put his: 
foot in between the bridge and the 
_ jaw of the trap.and not {pring it at: 
all, for in that cafe he will come a-- 
gain, as he has not been balked, but 
when the bridge is too: wide, if he 
happens to tet his. foot: on the jaw, 
then his toe nails reach. the bridge and’ 
fpring the trap without catching him, 
which will render. him fhy and it will 
bea very difficult matter afterwards. 
to get him at all. 


Bur in order to prevent any fuch 
difappointment, I would advife that 
your 


OF THE FOX. 9: 
your fteel traps for the Fox fhould be 


{quare in the jaw, and. not round as. 
the common traps: are. ufually madc, 
and ftrike but five inches high and fe-- 
ven inches: long in the jaw with faw-- 
teeth *, and let’ the tail + of the trap: 
be two feet from the tail-end f of. the: 
{pring, for they are generally made too: 
(hort, from: whence this inconveni-- 
ence arifes, that when a trap ftands fet’ 
for fome time in warrens. or. parks, 
the {pring gives out,. the purchafe be-- 
ing fo quick, whereas, were the traps: 
formed on the principle above laid’ 
down, the fpring. would remain for a: 
-confiderable time without giving way, . 
and laftly, let the § bridge of the trap> 
be four inches {quare. 

* See the letters C-C in plate 13 fig. 1. - 

+ See D in the fame plate. 

~ See E in the fame plate. 


§ See B in the fame plate. 


Bur 
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Bur as to a fhy Fox, as juft above 
obferved, I have known them come 
again, when compelled by hunger and 
neceffity, and fometimes even with 
three legs, and take the young rabbits 
out of the ftops or holes as before de- 
{cribed. 


Anp here I beg leave to corre a 
vulgar error mentioned by fome au- 
thors, which is that the Fox, when 
caught by the leg ina trap, in order 
to facilitate his efcape, will gnaw off 
the fame above the jaws of the trap, 
but this affertion is. entirely falfe and 
erroneous, as it would put the animal 
to inconceivable pain and agony to 
bite its own flefh while any fenfation 
remained and renders the fuppofiti- — 
on likewife unnatural, but the real 

ftate 
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ftate of the cafe:is this, which I have 


proved from long experience, for asa 
dog when he has got into a trap will 
yelp.and cry out till he is tired, which 
foon happens, and: then: lie quiet, on 
the contrary ‘this artful cunning crea- 
ture, we are now defcribing, as foon: 
as taken, makes no noife at all, but is. 
indefatigable in his endeavours to get 
out, and will neither ftand nor lie {till 
till either fomebody comes to let him. 
out, or he gets out by the following. 
manner: he immediately begins to: 
tumble and tofs about, and after fome 
time ftriving, he breaks his leg juft at - 
the place where the iron jaws. of the 
trap are faftened; the lower part of 
the leg under the trap. is.foon. benumb-. 
ed and: deprived of all fenfation, which. 
the Fox then gnaws off, and. drawing 

the: 
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the finews through the teeth of the 
trap, makes his efcape, leaving that 
part of his leg, which he had bit off, 
behind him, and, as a further confir- 
mation, I once catched a dog and 
bitch Fox early in the winter, which 
both efcaped by the above means, with 
three legs each, and the enfuing {pring 
came to the fame warren and took out 
feveral ftops on their three legs, which 
I difcovered, and poifoned them by 
means of fome balls properly prepared, 
the method of which I fhall foon come 
to defcribe. 


Ir may not here be unneceffary to 
lay down fome rules to diftinguifh the 
dog Fox from the bitch, which may 
eafiy be done, without feeing them, 
by adhering to the following obferva- 


tions: 
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tions: a dog Fox has a larger foot than 
a bitch, and it much refembles that of 
a {mall lurcher dog, and has been often 
miftaken for one, by thofe who do 
not examine things minutely: but 
there is an effential difference ; for the 
Fox has hardly any bail to the heel of 
his foot, but the dog has a large one; 
and a bitch Fox has likewife a {mall 
foot with the ball thereof ftill confide- 
rably lefs thanthe male. The utility 
of this remark will foon Appear. 


I now aed to lay down another 
methed of taking and deftroying thefe 
pernicious vermin, either in park, war- 
ren, or field, but more efpecially thofe, 
who have been made fhy, or have loft 
a leg in a trap as before hinted, whieh 


1S 
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is as follows: whatever place it may — 
happen to be in, you'muft take notice | 
of all the little bye-paths all round the 
ground, and fift fome mould in each 
of them, and place by the fide of each 
path, where the mould is fifted, a piece 
of white rag, ftuck upon a ftick; for 
if there be any rabbits or hares near _ 
the path, they by running up and 

down will create fuch confufion in the 
mould, that it will be next to an im- 
poilibility to diftinguifh the impreffion | | 
of the Fox’s foot; the intent there- 
fore of thefe white rags 1s to fright the 
rabbits and hares away, but the Fox 
will boldly ‘proceed along regardlefs of 
them: as foon therefore. as you have | 
‘difcovered which’ path he came along, _ 
you muft not trail for him as before, 
‘for that having feduced him into dan- 
ger 
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ger and led him to the trap, he will 
remember it well, and it isa very great 
chance whether he will follow the 
trail at all. But take two good figs 
of nux yvomica; let them be quite 
white and found, (for thofe that are of 
a brown colour are neither fo {trong - 
nor efficacious) then rafp them very 
fine, take a piece of good dripping as 
big as a tennis ball, mix with thef a 
little flower to bring it to a proper — 
confiftency or ftiffnefs, and then roll 
it in honey; for there is nothing fon- 
der of honey than a Fox, and I have 
feen one fcratch up the earth fora 
bees neft under the ground for the fake 
of the honey, and after he had accom- 
plithed his defign, having the wind of 
him I fhot him dead on the fpot, But 
to return : 


C | WHEN 
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WHEN you have found out the path 
he comes in, place two or three of 
-thefe balls of the magnitude before 
mentioned at nine or ten yards dif. 
tance, for fear he fhould mifs one; ftick 
them on a fmall flick fix inches high, 
in order to prevent the mice from eat- 
ing them. But a little diftinGion is 
here neceflary to be made, for if you 
are endeavouring after a Fox, whom 
you imagine never to have been made 
{hy or caught in a trap, the method 
of trailing, as laid down in the firft 
inftance may be followed, and then 
one ball will be fufficient to be put in 
the path, which he will readily go up 
to and take, and in order ftill to be 
more certain of his footfteps, take the 
foot of a Fox and print it in fine mould 
or fand, but the former is better if it 

can 
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can be got, the latter when dry, be- 
ing apt to run; by obferving this rule 
you will readily know the print of his 
foot, wherever you fee it. 


Wuewn the plan has fucceeded to 
your wifhes, and the Fox has taken 
one of the balls as he came in, it‘1s 
ten to one but he dies before he gets 
out again, as was the eafe with the 
dog and bitch Fox before mentioned, 
and if you print him in and not print 
him out, then you may hunt for him 
with your dog, being certain that he 
is ftill lurking fomewhere in the 
ground. 


In. fome’ places where ‘traps have’ 
not been fet for them they may be 
catched as eafy asa dog, I have taken 

C2 them 
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them ina cube, where a trap for a dog 
has been fet, the cube is formed in the 
manner as repfefented in [pl.1. fig, 2. 
F.]} by the cut therein annexed, and 
may be made in the center where two 
paths crofs, or in a warren, or park, 
or.at any gate or ftile where he comes 

in: if you do not find that he comes in 
at any of the above places over your 
fhrapes, you muft as you go round the 
fides of the path, gates and ftiles, mind 
whether you don’t fee his billots, that 
is his dung, the term being to fay af- 
ter he has dunged that he has billoted, 
if you fhould not rightly know it, 
take up what you imagine to be the 
fame, and break it and you will find 
it full of large black beetles, fome- 
times you may fmell him, then look 
about very nicely, and it is ten to one 

Box! . but 
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but he has billoted fomewhere near the 
place. | 


Ler your cube be made after this 
manner, draw a circle, [pl. 1. fig. 2. 
F.1 but in the front leave juft room for 
the trap to go in when fet, then bank 
it up all round from one fide of the 
jaw of the trap quite round to’ the o- 
ther; fet your traps in the fame man- 
ner as you fee in the plan of it, but be 
fure, to mofs them as before directed, 
for the mofs preferves the fine mould 
_ from running under the bridge, and 
at the fame.time keeps: it up hollow 
that it may ftrike freely and: properly,. 
but when. the mould runs in, it fets the 
trap fo hard that it is impoffible for it 
‘to ftrike at all. If you are in a war- 
ren, put fome rabbits guts in the back 
part of the cube, if thefe cannot be 

C 3 pro- 
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procured, place fome pieces of ftrong 
rotten Chefhire cheefe, which they 
are very greedy of; if at a farm get 
fome bits of dead fowls if poffible, and 
if in a field, it is probable you may 
find fome of the mangled carcaffes of 
lambs, which they have killed and hid © 
pieces of them in the ground, which 
they often do: but remermbey in all 
thefe particular cafes to put the bait 
in the back part of the cube as before 
hinted; and whenever you fet a trap 
for a Fox let it be placed early in the 
afternoon, im order that the foil you 
make may go off before he comes, and 
when you have fet them, cover them 
with a bufh cut on purpofe to keep 
any thing elfe from ftriking it, till 
you come round at night and uncover 
“It again. 

In 
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Ix many country places there are 
people, who make it their bufinefs to. 
take Foxes out of their earths for gen- 
tlemen to hunt them at their pleafure;, 
thefe are properly ealled bag-foxes. I 
have known in fome ftoney countries 
that they fet ftone traps for them at 
their earths, fo that it is impoffible for 
them to: get out without being taken, 
but of this method of catching them I 
cannot {peak from my own experience, 
having been only a fpeCtator of the 
traps, and of confequence cannot be 
fo able to judge of it as where I have 
been the principal actor myfelf, Imen- 
tion this to teftify that I would not 
even in the moft minute circumftances 
impofe on my readers, 


I HAVE 
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Tuave practifed likewife the fol-. 
lowing method with good fuccefs, 
which may be imitated with great fa- 
cility; let the party employed:go round 
and carefully fearch for their earthing 
places wherever they are, and make 
the mouths of them quite fine with 
mould; then come again the next 
morning and obferve whether the 
earth has been trampled on, and if you 
fee the prints of his feet tending out- 
ward and inward, you may then be 
affured that he is fafe within his hole 
or earth, on which takea good ftrong 
hay-net, fuch as areufed in fome war- 
ens, pitched all around'at a proper 
diftance, put the fticks quite flight 
into: the ground, that’ as foon as he 
ftrikes the net, it may fall upon and. 


Bonet him, but if.you place it tight 
he 
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he will tumble over, and by that means 
efcape. Another caution is necefiary, 
when you have fet your net you muft 
put fome bells in three or four differ- 
ent places, that you may hear when 
he ftrikes the net; then run m upon 
him and keep him entangled, other- 
wife he will get out again, and feizing 
him by the pole or back part of his 
neck, muzzle him and tye his fore legs 
together that he may not fcratch his 
muzzle off again; I have known a 
Fox, earthed as above, watched for 
two or three nights together till he has 
been ftarved out before they could — 
catch him. 


SoMETIMEsS when a Fox is found 
in the earth, or is hunted in, the me- 
thod is to dig him out immediately 

| after 
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after the following manner; take a 
good tarrier, that is kept for that pur- 
pofe, one that will le at a Fox, then 
you muft, liften and found him as the 
warreners do their line ferrets; dig a 
trench crofs the angle, and when you 
have got to the angle, perhaps he wilk 
fly back, as they frequently do, then 
fink another trench near him, and 
when you have dug down to him take 
care he don’t bite you, as he isa fierce 
animal when drove to defperation and 
bites very hard; in the next place take 
your dog back, that you may get him 
out, this is what we call drawing him 
_as follows; take an old hat, or any 
thing of a fimilar nature in your hand, 
and dodge it before him when he will 
catch hold of it immediately, then 

with the other hand catch him by the 
| back 
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back part of the poll with all poffible 
quicknefs, as the motion muft be as it 
were inftantaneous; and this fame 
method muft be cbferved when you 
have one ina trap, if you have a mind 
to take him alive, and always remem- 
ber to have a muzzle ready to put on 
him directly, and put him into a fack, 
and then you may do what you pleafe 
with him afterwards; what I mean 
by a muzzle is this, takea bit of {trong 
tape, put it over his nofe, bring both 
ends under his jaw, and tie them tight 
together; then bring it along under 
his throat an inch and half from the 
firft knot, then tie them both together 
in one knot again, then bring the two 
ends up behind his ears and tie them 
tight, and this is what I call a muzzle 

in 
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in the fame manner as warreners muz- 
z\e their dogs to drive to the nets. 


Havine proceeded thus far in my 
defeription, &c. of this remarkable 
animal, I conclude what I have to fay 
of him with the following recipe, to 
take a fhy dog Fox, which I have 
known to fucceed, when all other 
means have proved ineffectual, and 
likewife with another obfervation nei- 
ther of which are generally known. 


Tue trail for him is, when you have 
taken a bitch Fox, that goes a clicket- _ 
ing, take and cut that veflel, which 
contains her fperm, the fame as the 
fow-gelders deprive bitches of when 
they fpay them, mixing with this 
fome gum maftic and put them as foon 

as 
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as poilible, after being taken from the 
animal, into an earthen pot, keeping it 
quite clofe, and it will remain fervice- 
able a whole year, and when occafion 
offers, take a large piece of the rind of 
bacon, broil it well ona gridiron and 
then, dip it in the pot, :ufing it as a 
_trail, in the fame manner as the fheep’s 
paunch before defcribed.. - | 


Tue laft remark I thallimake, is, that 
there is one feafon in the year when a 
Fox will not run after atrail at all, at 
‘leaft very rarely, and that is in the 
{pring, when he gets plenty of young 
rabbits and leverets; for he is then 
_ dainty; when this is the cafe, another 
method muft be taken: at this time of 
the year the bitch Fox goes what is 
called a-clicketing, you muft mind 
| 1s which 
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which way he comes, which may be 
done by fifting fome fine mould in all 
~the little bye paths, and when you 
have difcovered the right one, place 
two fteel traps about twenty yards dif- 
‘tance from each other for fear she 
fhould mifs one, but lay no bait for 
him, and if he'comes there is the great- 
eft probability of his being caught ; I 
have often been forced to at in this 
‘mariner and have fucceéded. © 


PRS ie Pare 
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WHE Otter is an amphibious ani- 
mal which preys both by land 
and water, for when he is difturbed in 
the water he preys by land: as a proof _ 
of which, I once catched a dog Otter 
in a warren where he came to prey on 
the rabbits, after the old bitch Otter 
and all the young cubs had been killed 
down at the river not far from the 
warren. 


Tue Otter generally frequents ri- 
vers and brooks in order to fearch for 
his prey, and will often come to fifh- 

| D 2 ponds 


Ga 
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irs likewife, deftroying the fith, and 
bi not lie there; the method to dift 
cover his haunts 1s very eafy, for, in 
whatever place he preys, you will be 
certain to find the tails or hinder parts 
of the fith left undevoured at the fides 
ef the ponds, &c. for it is obfervable 
that he eats the head and body of the 
fifh as far as the vent and very fel- 
dom any farther; -look all round the 
pond and by his marks or footfteps. 
you will find where he enters the pond, 
and likewife where he comes out to 
eat the fifh by the fide, for no amphi- 
bious animal devours his prey in the 
water, or can remain a fingle moment 
under it longer than he can hold his 
breath. When you have. difcovered 
the place, it. will be advifeable to put 
a good {trong fteel trap in, the water 

down: 
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down in the mud; put the mud over 
the bridge of the trap as much as you 
can that he may not difcover the trap. 
Ihave catched feveral this way. If 
you fhould not happen to find where 
he takes the water, you will fee where 
he fits to eat his fifh, and then you 
muft fet a trap or two by the fide of 
the water, in different places where 
you find the bits of fifth; cut a hole in 
the ground to let them in juft flufh or 
even with the ground, then cover 
them over with mofs very nicely: but 
in my opinion there is no neceffity to 
bait them, for the Otter will feldom, 
I believe never, touch any thing but 
what he kills himfelf. I may poffibly 
be miftaken in this point, but after 
many repeated trials neyer could get 
him-to touch any bait I fet for him. 


D4 THE 
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Tue Otter in rivers and brooks has 
a kennel, which with proper notice as. 
before given, you will find; the ftruc- 
ture of it is very ingenious and admi-. 
rable, indeed net equal to that of the 
beaver, though in fome inftances of a 
fimilar conftruCtion, for they always: 
have two ways to go in and out at,. 
one by land and the other by water, 
for fuch is the cunningnefs and faga- 
city of thefe vermin towards their pre-. 
fervation, that if difturbed by land, 
they can vent or efcape by water, and 
if attacked by water they can efcape: 
by land, now when you have found 
out thefe kennels, and difcern that 
they ufe and frequent it, look careful- 
ly about and you will fee fome of his. 
landing places, where he fits and/eats 
his prey, and before the {pot where he 
lands, 
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lands, there put a trap down im the 
water as already directed in the ponds, 
_ where I have caught them, and like- 
wife deftroyed all the young ones in 
the kennel, but know no bait in par-. 
ticular they are fond of, as before ob- 
ferved ; tho’ others. may be of a con- 
trary opinion. 


Ix. many places where | have been, 
fmall hounds have been employed in 
deftroying thefe vermin, called Otter 
hounds; when one is unkennelled, he 
immediately goes to the bottom of the 
water, where he remains-as long as his. 
breath will hold out, which is a confi-: 
derable time ;, he then goes under the 
bank, or under fome reeds or boughs, 
there he draws breath and blubbers 
_ the water; the a when he is per- 
ceived 
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_ ceived by any of his purfuers, is to fay, 
There he vents; and they {trike at him 
with a {pear made for that purpofe, 
and often kill him, but if the fpear 
miffes, he fets off again and the dogs 
follow, and if good, feldom mifs of 
killing him. 


Tue above animal isnot footed like 
other vermin, for they have a web be- 
tween each claw, like many water 
fowls, which greatly accelerates their 
motion in f{wimming when purfued by 
the dogs; they have no heel, but a 
round ball under the fole of the foot, ' 
the track of which is called their mark, 
and their dung is called their {prents, 


Tides 


2. Eee 


BADGER. 


E is a grey hard haired animal, 
H a good deal of the pig kind; 
and is not near fo hurtful as many o- 
ther animals of the vermin-kind; for 
the chief mifchief he does confifts in 
{eratching of earths, or holes, which 
afterwards ferve for earths for the 
‘foxes to harbour in, and in fcratching 
and grubbing up the ground in fearch- 
ing after his food, fuch as pignuts and 
roots, on which, and on beach-matt, 
acorns, crabs, and other trafh, he fub- 
fifts, but does not prey on any living 
thing of any kind, as has been aflert- 

ed. 
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ed by fome authors, who have falfly 
affirmed that he deftroys and lives on 
young lambs, pigs, and poultry; and 
in confequence of the fimplicity of his 
food, Ihave known in fome places 
people will eat them, being generally 
very fat and their flefh exceedingly 
{weet. 


[wave pra@ifed two methods of 
taking the Badger with great fuccefs, 
the firft of which is, when you have: 
found out one of their earths let two 
perfons go out in the night, while they 
are in fearch of their food, and pnt a 
thin fack into the hole, and faften it 
at the mouth that the Badger may not 
run away with it; then let one perfon 
_ remain near the hole, while the other 
beats round the ficlds with a dog in 

order 
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order to drive him home, when he 
finds the dog after him he runs to his 
hole as faft as poffible, and goes into 
the fack, which flips clofe like a purfe; 
the party who ftayed near the hole, on 
hearing his approach, lays hold of the 
mouth of the fack and pulls out the 
Badger in it, and this method is term- 
ed, Sacking the Badger. Another way 
is to place a fteel trap in which you 
will catch him very eafily, as he is no- 
thing near fo fhy as the Fox; when 
you come to his earths, or holes, make 
the mouths of all the angles quite 
fmooth, and comeagain the next morn- 
ing, when you will fee whether any 
have been in or gone out, and if you 
track him in and out, then puta trap 
in each earth in the fame manner as 
you did for the fox, and you need not 

fear 
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fear catching him: but remember to 
ftake down your trap, that he may not 
go away with it. 


THE 


SHEEP-KILLING DOG. 


HIS animal is extremely pernici- 
ous and detrimental wherever 
he exifts, for when once a Dog takes 
to killing fheep, he feldom or never 
leaves the practice off, in which he is 
extremely fhy, and 1tiis<a very difficult 
matter to put a {top to his proceedings . 
till you can difcover his owner, which ~ 
_is no eafy tafk, for if once he perceives” 
you are tracking him home, he will go 
two or three miles another r way. 


Ir it happens that he fhould come 
in the night. and deftroy any of your — 
E Jambs 
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lambs or fheep, the circumftance be- 
comes very alarming, and the farmer 
generally moves his f{heep into another 
field or place, this certainly will balk 
him for fome {mall time, till he finds 


them again and then the confequence 


is as bad as ever; I would therefore 
advife not to move your flocks at all, 
for the following reafon, that by this 
means you may the fooner be enabled — 


to deftroy him, ‘To this end, go early 
in the morning into the field where the 


fheep are, which is always cuftomary | 


. every morning among the farmers, 


- then you will find whether he has been 


amongit and killed any of them: if 
you perceive this to be the cafe, in- 


_ {pect carefully all round the field whe- 
_ ther you can track, or fee the print of 
his feet at any gate, ftile, or gap, if 


*y 


there 
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there be one, if you look carefully it is 
ten to one but you trace his footfteps ; © 
this being done, you may prepare for 
him againft night in the following 
manner: get two good fteel traps, fet 
one of them by the fide of the gate, 
_ftile, or gap, where you imagine he 
enters, within fide of the field, in the 
fame manner as before dire@ted for the 
© fox in a cubetrap, and cover the fame, _ 
but do not handle the mould; then 
take the liver of the fheep or lamb he 
has devoured, cut them into flices, and 
fry them in fome good dripping and — 
put them on the back part of the cube; 
then take a piece of the flefh of the 
fheep or lamb and rub it all about the 
gate or ftile, &c. in order that he may 
be allured by the. fcent, then fet ano- 
ther trap in the fame manner as the 
ay ie other 
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other at another gate, for fear he fhould | 


not come in the fame way again: a 


’ farmer is fometimes at a lofs for thefe 


traps, but if he lives adjacent to any 


_. warren, he may eafily borrow two of 


the true fort, but for fear of an acci- 
dent it would not be amifs for the far- 


~~ mer to have them always by him. The | 
_ above direCtions being put into exe- ; 


fr 


_eution, get a fheep’s paunch and draw © 


a trail all round the field, as you do fee 


the fox, and draw it up clofe to the. 
mouth of each cube or trap, and by 


a 


thefe means I have frequently catched — 


‘everal of them. 


© ° Jw fome country places where they 
have noné of the aforefaid traps, peo- 


ple are at a lofs how to proceed, the 
fubfequent method will fupply their 


place | 
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3 
place infome meafure, and be attend-. 
ed with fuccefs; when you have dif- 
covered in the morning, that he has 
been among the fheep the over-night, 
get fome good dripping, as big asa 
tennis ball, rafp two good figs of nux 
vomica and mix them together ftiffen- 
ed with a little flour; make feveral of 
thefe balls, and at evening trail a 
{heep’s paunch tied with a ftring to 
each gate, ftile, or gap, where you ima- 
gine he enters, placing one of thefe 
balls at every place, ftuck on the top of 
a {mall piece of ftick about fix inches. 
high, with the other end in the ground, 
which will prevent the mice from eat- 
ing it, when you have trailed to one 
place, there ftick the ball, trailing on | 
to the next in like manner till you have 
gone quite round the field ; let this be 
| By act aoe 
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done joft at dark, and go again in the 
morning, and obferve how many balls 
are gone, the remaining ones take up 
and put them down again at night, and 
fo proceed till you find he has fwal- 
lowed fome of them, of which there is 
no fear, if he chances to come. 


I wave fometimes been greatly em- 
baraffed in catching him, tho’ I have 
fully difcovered ‘the place at which he 
came into the field to deftroy the fheep; 
for he was fo extremely Thy that he 
would not follow the trail, nor touch ~ 
any bait laid for him. Tthen took the 
following method, viz. juft at the gate 
where he came in, I procured two 
tadded hurdles and put them ‘clofe ‘at 
ene end, top and bottom ; and at the 
extremity of the ‘end fo clofed, I tied — 
| a live. 
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a live lamb, and at the other end 
where the opening was, I fet two fteel 
traps clofe by each other, and in the 
room they did not fill up, I placed a 
large bufh to fupply the vacancy. 


Thefe traps were covered very nicely, © 


in the fame manner as for the fox ; the 
plan fucceeded and the arch thief was 
happily taken. If it fhould be a Dog 
that comes, procure fome of the urine 
of a proud bitch, and rub it about the 
trail, or the bait, which will infallibly 
bring him on, let him be ever fo fhy, 
and induce him to go boldly up to the 
trap and be caught. 


THE 
mw Um E CoA ES 
TURNED Wai 


HIS domeftic animal is fo well 
known as to need no defcrip- 
tion here, andis very ufeful in a fami- 
ly, but frequently they will run wild 
in woods, parks, chaces, or foretts, and 
do infinitely more mifchief than many 
vermin naturally wild, and become 
entirely the reverfe of what they were 
originally intended for. 
Tuey attack their prey with fur- 
prizing ferocity, eq to that of a ti- 


ger, 
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ger, and are very hurtful’in gentle- 
men’s grounds, fuch as wood-walks, - 
pheafantries,  chicken-grounds, oF 
places where poultry is kept; where 
they deftroy the young pheafants, | 
chickens, ducks, rabbits, and leverets. 
I have killed feven of thefe Cats in one 
week, in a gentleman’s chicken- 
ground, where they came and deftroy-. 
ed almoft all his Chinefe and other 
pheafants, Bantam and Guinea fowls, — 
and other curious poultry, both domef- 
| tic and of foreign extraGtion, alfo his 
tame rabbits; on all which he fet the 
greateft value. I have caught divers ! 
of them in a warren, who have ram- 
bled feveral miles to come for their 
prey, for there i is a kind of thefe crea- 
tures, befides thofe that live in the 
woods, which generally refide about 
7 farm- 
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farm-houfes, and at night go out to 
prowl, and are of no fervice. to the 
owner. Asa proof of this, a farmer 
happening to come to the warren, who 
lived about three miles diftant, owned - 
one of the cats killed that morning, 
_which had left his houfe the preceding 
evening. Ihave caught thirty wild 
-Cats in a feafon at the fame warren, 
-and we had but two houfes: near us, 
upwards of a mile diftant each way, 
by which it appears how far thefe ani- 
~mals will ramble, in fearch of their 


prey. 


I now proceed to the. manner of 
»taking them; when you. find they 
-come to any of the fore-mentioned 
places, get a common box trap, or 
-hutch trap, [pl. IL fig..1.] fuch as are 

| ufed 
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sufed in warrens; let it be nine inches 
-yride, full ten inches high in the clear, 
and three feet long. Let the ftandards 
A. A. be placed in the centre on the 
top of.the trap, ten inches from each 
end B. B. which muft flide up and 
down ina groove ; let the ftandards be 
twelve inches high, with a notch cut 
in each two ‘inches deep, and three 
quarters of an inch wide, that the 
fwords C.C. may have free room to 
play by the fide of each other. Let 
the bridge be eight inches. {quare, and 
then there will be a clear inch in 
length for the bridge to play; then 
get apiece of wood, half an inch thick, 
and an inch and half fquare, make a 
-hole in the middle, ‘and place it at the 
bottom of the trap, up againft the 
‘back in the centre, afterwards put a 
nail 
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nail through without a head, and nail 
it down to the bottom of the trap, the 
nail ftanding up half an inch, then 
there will be room for the bridge to 
hang on: make a hole at one end of 
the bridge in the centre, and place it 
on the nail; in the other end put a 
ftrong piece of wire, and cut a trigger 
hole in the front of the trap towards 
the bottom exactly in the middle, 
three inches high, and half an inch 
wide, D. D. and be careful to havethe - 
infide of the trigger or tiller hole lined 
on each fide the edges with: narrow 
pieces of tin, which will prevent its 
being gnawed, and the trap from be- 
ing defaced ; for all vermin, whether 
cats, rats, &c. will conftantly gnaw 
and fcratch wherever they fee light; 
then let the wire E. at the fide of the 

EF 3 bridge 
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bridge go thro’ the trigger hole D. D. 
a {mall matter turned up at the end, 
that it may hitch to the tiller, which 
is the {mall piece ef wood tied to the 
end of the ftring, then fix a little bit 
of wood F, half an inch above the 
trigger hole, on the outfide of the trap, 
asa ftop for the trigger. But fome 
people are apt to put the tiller in the 
hole, where it often hangs and pre- 
vents the trap from ftriking, whereas 
if placed as directed, it cannot hangin 
the leaft, but muft ftrike and take the 
enemy; whom in order to fecure, 
when taken, let a piece of wood about 
half an inch high be nailed to the bot- 
tom of the trap on the infide, clofe to 
where the door falls at each end; this 
will hinder any light from coming in, 
| and prevent the vermin from icratch- 
ing 
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mg the door up again and efcaping, 
as | have known it fometimes done. 


Tue next ftep in the formation of 
the trap, is to take out a bit of the 
wood from the centre of the top-board 
G, fix inches: wide, cut flanting on 
one fide and dire€lly or ftrait down on 
the other with a fmall tenant faw, 
which will wafte but little of the board, 
and: may readily be taken in and out, 
over the bridge, and. is convenient to 
put the bait in. Fix a {mall piece of 
wood under the lid the whole length, 
excepting the thicknefs of the fides; to 
keep it from fliding: in or out, and on 
the even fide of the lid put two {mall 
wooden hafps, H. H. which will keep 
it faft on that fide, and that fide cut. 
under or aflant holds faft likewife, 

Fa then: 
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thén in the back part of the trap in 
_ the centre, above the bridge, drive a 
nail through, and turn it up with a 
hook to hang the bait on. I have now. 
defcribed the trap to catch this dan- 
gerous enemy, with the greateft mi- 
nutenefs, but for the reader’s better 
underftanding the nature and meaning 
of the fame, I have annexed a beauti- 
ful copper-plate, containing an exact 
view or reprefentation of it, with re- 
ferences anfwering to the foregoing 


explanation. 


Tuts being done, take fome vale- 
rian powder, and featter it in and a- 
bout the trap ; for they are fond of the 
finell of valerian-root toa degreé of 
extravagancy, rolling themfelves about 
when they come near it, purring, and 

: feem- 
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feeming to be as it were in an ecitacy ; 
if you have no valerian at hand, put 
fome pieces. of marem or cat-thyme 
into the trap, which they are likewile 
fond of. Now for your bait, take 
fome fifhes heads or bones, or a red 
herring, rubbing the end of the trap 
with the-fame, and hang iton the nai! 
in the back part over the bridge: this 
they will eagerly catch at, it be- 
ing an obfervation, that Cats love fith, 
but do not love to wet their feet: yet 
_J} have known -an initance to the con- 
trary, having obferved one of thefe 
Cats take the water like a fpaniel after 
the water-rats; but this: is very rare 
and uncommon. 


THE bait being placed, ‘talxe feveral 
red herrings, tie them together inva 
| ie : {tring, 
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ftring, and draw a trail all round where 
you think they come, and likewife to 
the traps; and if they approach you 
need not fear of catching them. If 
you find your trap down in the morn- 
ing, one caution is neceflary, which 
is not to lift up the door of the trap 
to difcover what kind of animal you 
have taken, it being poffible that fome 
other vermin may have got in, for if 
it fhould prove to be a wild Cat, the 
moment fhe fees light, fhe will ftrike 
at your face with her claws, and en- 
danger your eye-fight, and probably 
make her efcape: having once been 
ferved fo myfelf, would therefore re- 
commend to take athin fack, draw 
the end thereof, to the end of the trap 
fo far that it be inthe fack’s mouth, 
which you muft draw up tight, then 
rattle 
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rattle the other end, and the Cat will 
bolt out into the fack, and holding 
the mouth tight, gather it together 
and you may do what you pleafe with 
it. 
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MARTEN CAT. 


HIS is a very curious and beau- 
tiful animal, not commonly 

- known, even by many connoiffeurs in 
natural hiftory, and is the largeft of the 
ferret-kind ; he feldom or never comes 
near any dwelling-houfes or farm- 
yards, but delights in folitarinefs, fre- 
quenting lone forefts, chaces, woods, 
and other defart places: however I 
knew one that ufed to run tame a- 
bout the kitchen of the Bald-Face- 
Stag, on Epping-Foreft ; they have no 
{trong difagreeable fcent, like the pole- 
cat, 
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cat, weafel and other ftinking animals 
of a fimilar nature, but are reckoned 
the fweeteft of the vermin-kind: ] 
caught feveral one winter on the a- 
forefaid foreft, and fold: their {Kins for 
four fhillings and fixpence each, for 
the fake of the fur, which i is. exceed— 
ingly geod.. 


THEIR lodging places are inold crows 
or magpies nefts, {ometimes in a wood=- 
_ pecker’s hole and in hollow trees: I 
have traced them: in. the fnow, and 
when they take to a tree they will go 
from one to: another with incredible 
fwiftnefs like a fquirrel, till they fet- 
tle themfelves in fome or’ other of the 
places before: rhentioned, where you 
are likely to find them. They are ve- 
ry fond of birds of all: kinds, particu+ 

larly 
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larly the wood-pigeon, or ring-dove, 
and turtle-dove, which in the night 
time they take from their roofting pla- 
ces. Now when you have difcover- 
ed by their tracks either in the earth 
or fnow where they go, place a com- 
mon box or hutch trap fuch as they 
ufe in warrens [pl. IL. fig. 1.] bait it 
with a bird, inthe fame manner as I 
before defcribed for the wild cat, pick 
off fome of the bird’s feathers, and 
ftrew them through the infide of the 
trap from one end to the other, and 
hang the bird on a nail; this is the way 
[ have caught feveral of them, but in 
fome places I have known them hunt- 
ed with hounds, when they are fure 
to lead the dogs through the thickeft 
covers they can find. They are not 
an animal that abounds in great num- 

; bers, 
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bers, but rather fcarce to be found ; I 
make this obfervation, becaufe many 
perfons are entirely ignorant of its ex- 
iftence, for which reafon I have been 
the more particular and exact in my 
account of this uncommon creature. 
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HIS animal is diftinguifhed by 

various appellations in different 
parts of the kingdom being in moft 
parts called a Polecat, in fome a For- 
met, and in others a Fitchet, and by 
one or other of the above three names. 
he is known all over England. 


He is avery fubtle and pernicious 
creature, being a mortal enemy to 
fowls of all kinds, and doing prodigi- 
ous mifchief in warrens, by deftroying 
the young rabbits, for when once they 
take to a borough, confifting of a large 
number of holes or angles, they either 
kill or drive the rabbits away, who by 

G in- 
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inftin& fhun fo dangerous a foe: in 
the hen-houfesthey are equally deftruc- 
tive, and when they have killed a fowl 
they drag it away, if they can get it 
through the hole they enter in at, but 
they have one good property, that is, 
that if they can get what they have 
killed away, whether fowl or rabbit, 
they will eat of it as long as it remains 
fweet, before they return back to 
kill any more; in this circumftance 
differing from the weafel and ftoat, 
who after they have deftroyed their 
prey, only fuck the blood out and ve- 
ry feldom take it away, but leave the 
fleth behind untouched ; if therefore 
you mifs any of your fowls, or find a- 
ny of them in part devoured, it will be 
an almoft infallibie criterion for you to 
diftinguith that the mifchief has been 
done by. thefe vermin. 
In 
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In order the better to deftroy them 
_I would recommend this method; at 
night after your fowls are gone to 
rooft, mind to fift fome fand over eve- 
ry little hole you fufpe& he may come 
in at, and look at them again in the 
morning early before the fowls are 
moving, and you will foon difcern the _ 
prints of their feet by their trampling 
about; then fet a common hutch trap, 
fuch as are ufed in warrens [pl. Il. fig. 
z.] and bait it with a piece of fowl or 
{mall bird of any kind; hang the bait 
on the nail over the bridge, as has been 
obferved before, and if you fhould 
catch one of them remember to make 
the print of his feet in the fand, which 
will enable you the better to know it - 
another time, which has been my own 
conftant practice, to difcover what 

cae kind. 
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kind of vermin have been there in a- 
ay fhape, whether made by fprinkling 
mould or fand, and if you fhould not 
have a hutch trap in your pofifeffion, 
then put at the place where you have 
tracked him a fmall fteel trap, and 
place a brick on each fide fo that he 
cannot avoid coming over the trap, 
which muft be covered nicely with 
fine mould; do this in the afternoon, 
then cover it with a thin board that 
the fowls may not {pring it in going to 
- yooft, then take the board or fhelter a- 
way, and go in the morning before the 
fowls move, and if you fhould not 
catch him the firft night, obferve the 
fame methods for a few nights more 
and you will be fure of him. 


THE 
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“HIS animal in fome places 1s 

| called a Cain, and is the worft 
{mall vermin that exifts, for if they 
approach to any warren, pheafantry 
or chicken-garden, they do incredible 
mifchief, for whatever they kill they — 
feldom eat, but only fuck their blood, 
on which account they are more def- 
tructive and pernicious by far than all 
the vermin of the ferret-kind put to- 
gether, as I have known one to kill a 
dozen fowls in a chicken-garden in 
the {pace of one night, and then Ict 
G 4 i 
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them remain behind after having 
fucked out the blood at the fide of 
the neck ; but I cannot help here tak- 
Ing notice of a remarkable circum- 
~ f{tance, which is almoft peculiar to this 
fubtle animal, which 1s, that they will 
ftart a hare from his form and folow 
it by the {cent as true as the hound 
till he comes up to it again; when © 
they will flyly faften on the fide of the 
neck, and there hang till the hare 
finks down with lofs of blood, and 
then is left untouched by the Stoat 
in regard to the flefh, and in this 
manner I have fhot many Stoats. hang- 
ing on a hare’s back, for if you fhould 
chance to be near where this hap- 
pens, you will hear the hare cry, 
which will dire€t you which way the 
affrighted animal: is coming, be then 
ready 
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ready with your gun, and it will be 
next to a miracle if you mifs fhoot- 
ing him, 


In the fame manner [ have fhot 
-thefe vermin in warrens, for in going 
by fome of the burrows, I have heard 
a rabbit cry under ground, which oc- 
cafioned me to remain a fhort time by _ 
the fide of the burrow, when of a fud- 
den the rabbit has bolted out with the 
Stoat on its back, which I have then 
immediately fhot dead, and by this | 
means. have killed. great numbers of 
_ them. | 


Now in all chicken-gardens and 
pheafantries, two or more hutch or box 
traps fhould always remain fet under 
the walls or pales baited with any fmall 

bird, 
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bird, chicken, rabbits or fowls guts, 
when the perfon who looks after the 
fowls may likewife take a proper {ur- 
vey of the traps, by which means they 
might be caught before they entered 
within fide and did the mifchief, 
which otherwife muft neceflarily en- 
fue. Let the traps be placed on the 
outfide, clofe under the. walls or pales 
with the back part againft the fame, 
make a wing or low paling, about 
eighteen inches high, with old pales, 
or form a {mall hedge, about the fame 
height from each end of the trap ex- 
tending four or five yards-aflant, and 
about two or three yards open at the 
end from the wall, which will be a 
guide for them to enter into the trap, 
for they love to run under fuch pla- 
ces, and unlefs prevented in proper 

: time 
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time by the method here laid down, 
they will enter and deftroy great num- 
bers of rabbits, pheafants, and poul- 
try ina fingle night’s time ; in moft 
warrens therefore it is generally cufto- 
mary to have traps conftantly fet and 
baited, otherwife you would foon not 
have any rabbits left therein. In hare- 
warrens likewife, hutch or box traps 
fhoult be placed in divers parts of the 
warren, with the two ends painted 
white and rubbed over with the guts 
of any animal, which will prevent the 
hares from entering in, but allure the 
vermin ; let them be always baited as 
before obferved, and if you find they 
likewife come to your hen-houfes, ufe 
the fame method and they will natu- 
rally come into the trap and be catch- 

| ed, 
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ed, and in cafe you fhould not have a 
hutch trap, fet a {mall fteel trap as be- 
fore direéted for the polecat, and you 
will be certain of fecuring him. 


THE 
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WHE Weatfel is the fmalleft vermin 
of the ferret-kind, and isa very 
noxious little animal in many particu- 
lars refembling the ftoat, laft defcrib- 
ed, but is not capable, on account of 
its fize, of doing half fo much mif- 
chief, though they will deftroy young 
hares, rabbits, and chickens, and, 
fucking out their blood leave them 
behind ; but in one inftancé it is ex- 
tremely pernicious in chicken- gardens, 
hen-houtfes, &c. by fucking the eggs 
in great abundance; they begin by 
making 
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making a {mall hole at one end, at 
which they lick the yelk out and leave 
the fhell behind, whereas the rats, on 
the contrary, always drag the eggs out 
of the neft and carry them away, ma- 
kinga large hole in the egg and fome- 
times break the fhell in half,. in order 
to get to the yelk, which the Weafel 
will not, and by the above obfervati- — 
on you will diftinguifh what animal 
has deftroyed your eggs, and lay your. 
trap accordingly. In fome cafes the 

Weafel is ferviceable, for they will 
kill mice, water rats, young houfe 
rats, but the old Norway rat they are 
afraid to attack, fhunning him if pof- 
fible with the greateft affiduity: they 
will likewife deftroy moles, having 
fometimes catched them in mole traps. 


WHEN 
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- Wun you have diftovered that 
they have deftroyed your chickens or 
fucked your eggs, get a hutch’ or box 
trap and bait it with a fmall bird or 
egg, for T have catched many ‘by. bait- 
ae with an ege, ‘and if’ you fhould be 
a lofs to know at which place he en- 
ters, make fome ‘fhrapes cither with 
find or fine mould as before defcribed, 
and’ “when you have difcovered which 
way he comes, place fome fmall fteel 
traps and it will be a thoufand to one 
but ‘what; you ‘catch him ; and wher 
you have taken any of ie vermin, 
make’ an impreffion of their feet in 
forme fine fand, and you will be able 
to diftinguifh them another time : and 
if this was ftri@ly obferved, it would 
be poffible for you to know if even a 
moufe had entered your parlour or di- 
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ning-room, by-fifting fome fand all o- 
ver the bottom of the room at night, 
the laft thing you do; then lock the 
door and in the morning you will fee 
which way they come in and, out ; 

which remark.will ferve for all thefe 
kind of vermin in general. IJ.conclude 
my account of this.creature in defcrib- 
ing .an odd -method. by which I have 
killed them, viz. when. T have obfery- 
ed one run into a hedge, ‘by ftanding 
at a proper diftance from -the place, 
and imitating the fqueaking of a 
moufe, I -have enticed the Weafel to 
come out to the fide of the hedge and 
then fhot him dead, and ‘by this means — 
I have deftroyed feveral of them. 


THE 
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F thefe. animals‘ there are two 
kinds or fpecies, the white Fer- 
set, and the polecat Ferret, fo called 
from its great refemblance to the pole- 
cat, but they are-certainly:two diftingt - 
animals, though by many -perfons i- 
magined to be one and the fame, and 
confounded together ; and as a proof 
of this diftin@tion,. I have-had feveral 
excellent Ferrets killed by the polecat’ 
when turned into the rabbit. burrows, 
wherein the polecat had: taken Bpigr 
_ poffeffion. 
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Ferrets are much ufed by the 
warreners in the following manner; 
when the young rabbits become of a 
tolerable bignefs or growth, they go to 
the holes where they have been ob- 
ferved with a Dog-Ferret, and turn 
him in with a long {mall line tied 
‘round this neck and the other end of 
the line in'their hands; if ‘he gees a 
confiderable way “in and finds< no 
game, they draw him out ‘again ‘and 
put him into another hole; and when 
they perceive by the line that he has 
ftruck at one of them, the line is gen- 
tly drawn “out, and “he will bring the 
rabbit out in his mouth; the Ferret's 
throat is then preffed or fqueezed clofe 
inorder that he may quit his prey, 
‘and then he is turned in again, this 
method the reader may practice with 

fuc- 
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fuccefs, and take all the young rabbits 
out of their burrows, be their number | 
never {fo great, but one caution is’ ne- 
ceflary to be obferved,' which is, not’ # 
to lay the rabbits as you take them, in 
the wind of the Ferret, this will baulk 
your fport, for if he«feents or winds 
them he will not keep in the ground ; 
in the courfe of my practice I have tri- 
ed a great number of holes, in fome of | 
~which he has gone {fix or feven fathom 
in almoft ftrait or horizontal angles, 
generally about three or four feet deep 
under the earth before he found his 
prey, but thefe are too great lengths to 
draw them, and would be lofing too 
much time, but if you find the rabbits 

at about three fathom deep it will an- 
fwer your purpofe, though you may 

| ey different angles or holes, and take 

H 3 your 
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your game at the nigheft; the above 
method is: what is termed drawing 
them with a Line-Ferret. 


In the winter feafon. when you are 
endeavouring to take the rabbits, and 
you cannot get them to bolt-or come 
out of their holes, the following expe- 
dient may be put into execution in or- 
der to take great numbers of them to- 
gether ; make ufe of the Line-Ferret 
as before, turn him into one of the 
holes or angles till he finds them, but 
let him not remain there long enough 
to lay hold of the rabbits, then put him 
‘in at another, and fo in like manner 
ynto all, and in the nigheft angle you 
find them, there turn in the Ferret 
and let him lie while you can found 
him, what is meant by founding is you 

muft 
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mutt liften about where you think the 
line goes, with your ear to the ground, 
and where you hear him dig a trench 
crofs the hole, juft behind the place 
where you founded down to the line, 
then follow the hne till you come to 
him, and in all probability you. will 
take a great number of rabbits, and 
this is the reafon of trying the Ferret 
in fo many different angles before you 
let him lie, for by this means they are 
driven, together, for if you was to let 
him lie at firft, perchance you might 
have the trouble of digging for only a 
fingle rabbit, for they do not keep in 
any great degree together till driven fo 
by the means aforefaid, but remember 
not to muzzle your Line-Ferret. 


ANOTHER 
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ANoTHER method of catching them 
is by what is termed ftarting or bolt- 
ing ; to this end take the bitch or the 
Ferret and muzzle and ufe it in this 
manner, where there are any rabbits 
in burrows or at hedges which you in- 
tend to deftroy; when you’ firft ap- 
proach to the place remember to take 
the wind of it and ‘fix a {mall purfe- 
net, made for the purpofe, called a 
Flan in fome countries, at each hole, 
do this as ftill and filent as poffible, 
then put in the Ferrets at the lee-fide 
of the burrow, in order that you may 
have the wind of the rabbits, and ftand 
at the lee-fide yourfelf not making the 
leaft noife, for though many perfons 
have ‘a notion, that do what you will 
the rabbits will not ftart, yet this is a 
miftake, for if they hear a noife above 
| ground 
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ground they will fly. down into their 
lower holes till they can run no further, 
then the Ferret gets behind them and 
{cratches them till they bleed, in which 
{ituation it is impoffible for him to get: 
before to drive them out into the net, 
and this is the reafon I enjoin a ftri@t 
filence, for then he catches them in 
their upper angles, on which they bolt 
out immediately, for they never lie.in 
the lower ones till they are diftarbed 
above ground; it 1s therefore a mifta- 
ken notion of a great many, people ne a 
hunt and drive in all the rabbits they 
can find before they put the Ferrets 
into the ground, but this method is en- 
_tirely wrong, if you intend to. ftart or 
bolt them, for if they are once driven: 
to ground it is ten to one if they move, 

-but will lie and be {cratched to. death : 

but 
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but if you hunt them witha Line-Fer- ~ 
ret, you will then have nothing to do 


but to found your Ferretand dig them 
out as before direCted.. 


I’ sHatu here beg leave to make a 
remark relative toa bad practice of the — 
warreners,.who make too frequent ufe 
of Ferrets, which: method’ I entirely 
difapprove of ; for, was I in poffeflion 
of a warren, which I occupied for my 
livelihood, I’ would.never put a Fer- 
ret into: the ground at all, as it ‘does a 
warren infinite prejudice and damage ; 
it makes the rabbits forfake their own. 
“home and run away and lie out till. 
they are killed, for they have a fixed - 
antipathy againft’ entering into the 
ground where there is the leaft finell 
of the Ferret; they have the fame dif- 

3 like 
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like to other vermin, and the Ferret is 
as bad as any of them; my own me- 
thod of.catthing rabbits 1s by nets made 
into pound pitches and then yon may 
fort .them .as you .think proper, the 
beft you turn.over the net and the 
worft you may kill; on the contrary 
the Ferret has no refpect to either 
but. will deftroy the good. as.well as 
the bad. 


Tue.Ferret, as has been before ob-— 
ferved, in many inftances refembles 
the polecat,.and if one fhould get a- 
way from his. hutch and get into the 
garden or field, if you fhould chance 
to get him again, he becomes fo wild 
that you can fearcely venture to touch 
him. I. have catched them at:the hen- 
houfe in.a farm yard where they come 

to 
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to kill the fowls, for bemg fet by fome 
people to drive out the rats, , they fome- 
times lofe one, when he preys about 
as the polecat does; and will’ fome- 
times feed upon young rats, but as to 
the old ones thofe he ‘des’ not choofe 
to face, for | have had féveral good Fer- 
rets as could be, all beat by an old rat, 
which they will not touch except they 
are very fharp fet and hungry, ‘this ex 
periment I have made by keeping one 
fafting for a day and anight, and then 
he killed’ an old fierce rat'and eat him | 
prefently. This affords’ 4 ufeful leffon, 
for if you are gomg to make hfe OF 
your Ferrets for any bu finefs keep them 
fafting for fome time before, they be- 
ing of a very fluggith difpofition, and 
when their bellies are full’ they will 
not hunt after any thing or Work in 

the 
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the leaft: I have often turned them in- 
to holes after the rats, when if they 
find a neft of young ones, they will 
eat them, and if fufficient to fatisfy 
their hunger they will hunt after no 
more prey but fall a fleep, for they on- 
ly go in fearch of it to ferve them- 
felves, and when their bellies are full 
you may hunt by yourfelf; this is the 
‘true nature of the Ferret. 


In fome places people employ them 
inftead of cats, in deftroying rats, when 
they often prove of good fervice efpe- 
cially in under floors of any kind, and 
when they lie between the Boards. 
But in ceilings and common fewers 
they are not fo ferviceable; in the firtt 
they can do no good, and in the lat- 
‘ter they do not care to wet their feet ; 
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except when fharp fet, and then they 
will feize the rat, which fometimes 
bolts from the Ferret and is driven in- 
to a narrow:angle or corner, where 
being kept at bay and made defperate, 
he maintains a fierce combat with the 
Ferret, and makes him retire with his 
face .and head terribly bitten and 
bloody. | 


THE 
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1 “EUS little animal greatly refem- 
i bles. the porcupine, though in 
miniature, his body, being armed and 
fortified all over with {harp-pointed 
quills, which is an admirable defence 
for him againft his enemics, It has 
been afferted by fome writers, and is 
a notion commonly received, that it 
will fuck the milk of cows in the night 
time, while they are a- fleep in the 
fields, and bite the dug in the a@ion 
in fuch a manner that the cow never 
recovers, but this opinion I believe to 
be falfe and erroneous, having never 
been able, for many years ftrict enqui-- 
_ty and obfervance, to difcover a fingle 
“inftance of it; their chief food confits 
lo In 
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in acorns, crabs and roots, in grubbing 
up of which latter they damage the 
ground; you may catch them by fet- 
ting a hutch trap under the wall or 
pales of any park or warren, as thefe 
animals willrun under them in the | 
night a confiderable way, having tak- 
en feveral of them by this method in 
the fpace of a week. I recommend it. 
therefore as the moft preferable, as few 
dogs will venture to kill them, their 
guills being fo extremely fharp, and 
when they find they are purfued or at- 
tacked, they immediately . roll them- . 
felves up round asa globe or ball and — 
Jie as if they were dead ; but take and — 
put them into a puddle or pan of wa-— 
ter, and they will expand themfelves 
-immediately. J know of no rou! 
bait they aré fond of. id 
| 7 EAB 
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HIS vermin was brought ori 21~ 

nally from Norway to England,. 
in fhips trading for timber, &c. to that 
‘country, and being of foreign extrac- 
tion, they are commonly, though er- 
roneoufly, called in aH places the 
Hanover rat. — 


THERE ate very few buildings ei- 
ther in town or country, that are not 
“troubled and'peftered with them. Now 
you muft carefully obferve what part _ 
of the building they frequent ; exa- 
mine the fewers or fhores, for they 


Re aah will 
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will find their way up them where 
there is no grate, and if there is one, — 
they will gnaw through a foft brick, 
and fcratch the dirt out by the fide of 
the fhore into it, and there he dry, 
- which often ftops up and greatly detri- 
ments the fhore. If there are any hog- 
{ties, where hogs are fattening in win- 
ter time, the Rats without doors, a- 
bout the buildings, will repair to the 
{ties ; they are very apt to get under 
the floors, ereatly to the damage of 
the houfés; they will likewife get be- 
hind the wainfcots and incielings, and 
make a noife that is very difagreeable 
to the family : it is neceflary therefore 
to mind where they go in and out, for _ 
fome way or other they muft of necef- 
fity have, as they cannot long remain 
there without meat and water. In 

order 
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order therefore, for the better difcove- 
ry of the fame, fift fome fand about, 
and if any move, you will eafily fee 
which way they go, for this is an infal- 
lible method to betray all vermin; in 
the fame manner, if the comparifon 
may be allowed, as Daniel in the apo- 
crypha traced the footfteps of the men, 
women and children coming in at the 
private door, by means of fifting fome 
afhes. In the country fometimes they 
will lie out in the fields and hedges as 
long as any corn remains upon the 
ground, and breed in the moft prolific 
manner, for | have known them fre- 
quently bring forth twelve young ones 
at onetime ; and I once:caught an old 
female Rat, that had given fuck with 
fixteen teats; and as a ftill farther proof 
of their fruitfulnefs, I have known 

af them 
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them: breed when only half grown, 
but in this cafe they have had only 
three or four- young ones at a time. 
But to return, when the cold weather 
comes on, they flock in’ prodigious 
- numbers to the houfes and other build- 
ings ; they likewife repair to the barns 
and wheat-ricks, and fometimes I have 
known them take to the ricks notwith- 
ftanding they have been ‘placed on 
ftands, for they will jump up to the 
‘top ‘of the ftones placed as a fafe-guatd 
with furprifing agility, which it was 
jmagined was impoffible for them to 
“do, and get into the ricks, where they 
‘always ‘make holes in the'thatch) I 
have known’them to'take to hay-ricks 
and get to the top of ‘the thatch, and 
bite through ‘the ftraw, 1m fearch of 
what little corn may bé left in the 
fame ; 
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fame; fo that the ftacks or ricks have 
been obliged to be thatched again. 


Havine given a general defcripti- 
on of thefe animals, I proceed to point 
out the methods of catching them in 
the various places they haunt; whe- 
ther in the cellars, fhores, hog-{ties, 
barns, ftables, flaughter-houfes, brew- 
houfes, full-houfes, or any other place, 
be it what it will, When you have 
difcovered their haunt, you muft put ; 
a trap, hereafter to be defcribed, as 
uear the place as pofflible; puta {mall 
_piece of ftick acrofs under each end of — 
the trap, near the ftandard, to prevent — 
it from falling down or ftriking, and 
it willremain in the fame pofition a8 
fet, and the Rats have free liberty to 

20 
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gO in and out at pleafure, in order to 
embolden them before you fet your 
traps in earneft to take them: then 
{cent it, by a method foon to be ex- 
plained, and it will not want fcenting 
' again for a twelvemonth ; for this is 
my conitant rule to fcent them only 
once a year, which will be fufficient, 
Take fome chaff of any kind and mix 
fome wheat corn with it, and put fome 
about the bottom of the trap, this pre- 
vents them from any notion that it 1s 
atrap. Ifit bein a place where you 
cannot procure chaff, throw a handful 
of oats, barley, or malt about the bot-. 
tom; but chaff, mixed with fome 
kind of corn, as before obferved, is. 
‘preferable. You will have occafion to 
do this only for the firft time of fetting 
the traps to work ; for when once fome 

Rats 
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Rats have been catched in them and 
have piffed and dunged therein, they 
will be in better order for it; it isa 
wrong practice therefore in many 
people to wafh the trap clean before 
they det-it again: on-the contrary let 
the dung remain in; for this reafon, 
that the Rat will enter with great con- 
fidence where he finds his brethren 
have been before him; but if it hin- 
ders the trap from ftriking, or it is 
got under:the bridge, then takewit 
out. - : } 


Now “if you ‘perceive that ‘they 
‘come to four or five different places, 
1 would advife by all means -to put a 
itrap at’ each place. Some people are 
afraid: of'a little expence: and «make 


via sAhift 
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fhift with one trap only, in which cafe 
you are obliged to move your trap a- 
bout, which makes them hy, and mif- 
fing fome of their companions renders | 
them ftill thyer; mind therefore to 
have a trap at each place, fet them all 
to feed at the faine time, and put a lit- 
tle bundle of ftraw at each end, that — 
they may go in and out privately; and 
if you cannot get any ftraw, fhelter 
each end of the trap with fome old 
boards, and keep them as private as 
~ poffible, for this they like, and it wilt 
anfwer your intent the better. When 
your traps are all fet, asnear the pla- 
ces where they runias you can, you ~ 
muft feed them after the following — 
manner: put -fome of the feed (the 
recipe to prepare «which will be here- — 
after given) at their holes, {catter a lit- | 
| : tle q 
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tle quite up to the end of the trap and 
fo long to the bridge within-fide, and 
there put a handful. When this is 
performed at each trap, you muft flay 
two or three nights before you go to 
them, andyou will fee which trap they 
have eaten out of ; perhaps from all 
of them, or poflibly from only one, as 
fometimes they are very fhy; for I 
have known them to eat the food pre- 
pared for them from their holes quite 
up to the trap, fora week before they 
would enter in; but when once they 
have entered in, and find they are not 
hurt, they will then come freely e- 
nough, In the next place when you 
go round to take a furvey of your 
traps, take notice of thofe they have 
eaten out of and put fome more food 
in, but after the firft.time of feeding 
K them, 
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them, you need only put an handful 
on the bridge. Make it your rule to 
take this furvey in the morning, and 
when you perceive they come to feed 
boldly and freely, then is the proper 
~ time to think of taking them ; but for 
two or three nights previous to your 
catching them, when you have given 
them food in the morning, remember — 
to look at the traps again at night; 
for if it be a quiet place they will feed 
by day-light, and where this happens, 
fet thofe traps going in the day-time, 
and the teft in the evening; and as 
they are caught take them out of the 
trap by means of a little wire cage; 
which is defcribed at the end of the 
Rat trap ftruck in [pl. V.] afterwards 
put them into the large cage, proceed 
in this manner till bed-time, and then 
put 
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put up all your traps again that they 
cannot ftrike, by means of a fmallk 
piece of ftick laid acrofs under the ends, 
as before mentioned, and put fome 
more food in them, for two or three 
nights longer, till they are become 
bold; then fet them all again; and 
this may be tranfacted without break- 
ing your reft in the leaft; but in fome 
places, where they lie in the ciclings 
or behind the wainfcots, they are not 
in motion till the houfe is fill, and 
the family gone to reft, and where 
this happens you mutt fit up later, and 
when any perfon has this book in his 
poffeffion, by following the dire¢tions 
therein carefully, he may eafily get the 
better of thefe vermin. | 


kK 2, WHEN 
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Wuen I have been catching thefe 
vermin at any nobleman’s or gentle- 
man’s houfe, after having been abfent 
for fome time, I have been obliged to 
fit up all the night, in order to keep 
‘their numbers under: but when a per- 
fon is in the houfe or near the premi- 
fes, there is no neceffity of his lofing 
his reft, or attending in fo clofe a man- 
ner, becaufe he may take his opportu- 
nity to catch them when he thinks 
proper ; and on any night he fixes for 
that purpofe, if any bufinefs inter- 
venes that he cannot conveniently put 
his defign into execution, then let him 
give them a little food again, and they 
will not be balked. Be certain to re- 
member this piece of advice; for when 
the Rats come for their fupper, and 
you have neglected to leave them any, 
then 
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then they will‘be difappointed, and o- 
bliged to go to other places in fearch 
of food : therefore when you have fome 
at feed, mind to keep them there at 
the different-places, to: which they will 
come with the greateft regularity, if 
not balked; fo continue ftill feeding 
‘them, never neglecting a fingle night, 
till-you have a leifure evening ; and 
that-will encourage ‘them .to be bold 
and come freely. -Obferve that night 
that you: {et your traps going, to lay 
food that they cannot carry away, and 
put a little on the bridge, and on each 
fide, that you may be fure of catching — 
what comes to feed ; and if in: going 
round to your traps two or three times, 
you obferve one of them that has not 
ftruck, ftrike it yourfelf; for fome- 
times they will not go down. eafily, if 

K 3 PS Mey 
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they ftand long but fet hard, then the 
Rats will eat the food out and not 
ftrike the trap. Now as they are caught 
go round and take them out with your 
{mall cage, and put them into the large 
one: in this manner I have caught 
feventy-two in one night’s time, tho’ 
fometimes in that trap where they fed 
the beft I have not caught one rat ac- 
cording to expectation. If this fhould 
happen to you, be not inthe leaft dif- 
couraged ; for they will come again, 
and this difappointment may have been: 
occafioned by their having met with 
{ome other vermin in their way ; for 
fometimes a weatfel, ftoat,. or polecat,. 
_-will goin and balk your traps as they 
leave a moft intolerable ftench behind — 
them, very difagreeable to: the Rats; | 
and in the courfe of my practice, [have — 

caught — 
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caught great numbers of the animals 
juft before mentioned, but more par- 
ticularly the polecat, all- (in. the i-rat— 
traps; by which it is evident how na- 
turally thefe vermin will. follow one 
another, when prowling in the night 
after their prey; but thefe events. 
which now and then happen, ought 
not, in the leaft, to flacken your dili- 
sence ;, for by care and perfeverance, 
and by following the above rules, you 
‘will foon take and deftroy thefe terri- 
ble and fubtle domeftic enemies. 


Tuer following cautions:are necefla-. 
ry in. removing them: from the trap.to 
the cage: When you go round in or- 
der to. fusvey your traps and find one 
down, take the fmall wire cage, and 
put it clofe to the right hand end, 

which 
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which is the handieft method of taking 
“them out, unlefs the trap ftands in 
fuch a pofition that you cannot com- 
mand that end. When-you have pla- 
ced the cage properly, pull that end of 
the-trap up next yourright hand, juft 
high enough for the rat to come out 
into the cage, let the candle ftland 
down by the cage, which you -muft 
‘hold ‘faft with your -hand, that they 
may not drive it away ; for fometimes. 
‘when they fee light, they will: {pring 
or bolt out ‘with fuch velocity, that 
except you hold the cage tight, and 
clofe ‘to the trap, ‘they will drive it a- 
way, and fo efcape. At other times 
they are fulky,-and will not come out 
if they can help it; in this cafe you~ 
~muft make a noife,-or rattle againtt 
| the 
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the other end of the trap, and they 
will foon bolt out into the cage. Ano- 
ther piece of advice is here neceffary, 
for when one Rat has come out you 
may poffibly think there are no more 
in the trap and take the cage away ; 
but be certain of this firft; for I have 
had feven at one time in the fame 
trap. By obferving this rule you will 
be enabled to guard againft any of 
them now getting away, after you 
have been at the trouble of taking 
them. 


I sHALL now give the reader a ve- 
‘ry minute and exact defcription of the 
make and conftruction of the trap, 
made ufe of in the foregoing inftan- 
‘ees, which, with the print annexed, 
will 
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will give him a full, perfe@t, and ade- 
quate idea of the fame, which is made 
in the following manner; Take three 
boards [pl. III.] two feet two inches 
long, let the two fides ftand on the 
bottom nine inches high, by nine 
inches wide in the clear; then take a 
thick bit of wood three. inches. wide, 
and put it in the top of the trap in the 
centre, for the upright ftandard E. 
[pl. IV.] to go in; in the front of the 
‘trap at the bottom, cut a hole for the 
trigger, half an inch wide and three 
inches high B B; line the infide of the 
hole with fome pieces of tin about an 
inch wide, that they may not deface 
the infide of the trap, for a Rat will 
always gnaw and. fcratch. wherever — 
he fees any light: then take two pie- 
ces of board to go. in even or level at: — 
each 
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each end and under thefe pieces take 
two fhort pieces, fix inches high to go 
in eafy, nailing the top down to thefe 
at each end, and then hanging the top 
pieces F F within an inch of the end 
neareft the centre, they will go up and 
‘down together. In the centre, at the 
bottom of the trap againft the back, 
take a piece of wood two inches long 
and half an inch thick, make a hole in 
the centre of it, then put a nail 
through without a head, nail it down 
to the bottom of the trap, and let the 
nail ftand up half an inch, im order to 
hang the bridge on: then take a piece 
of half inch board, five inches wide, 
and feven inches and a half long, make 
a hole at one end in the centre, and 
at the other end put a ftrong bit of 
wire D, and let it come through the 

trip- 
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trigger hole BB, bent andturned up at 
the extremity a quarter of an inch, 
that it may hitch or faften to the trig- | 
ger, and over the trigger-hole about 
half an inch, naila little piece of wood 
C about two inches long, in order to 
ftop the tiller, to prevent its going in- - 
to the trigger-hole ; let your ftandard 
E, at the top of the trap, be five inch- 
es high with a notch in the centre op- | 
_pofite the trigger hole; let it be half an 
inch wide and two inches down; then 
you muft put a fimall nail at each end, 
to both which tie a ftring and bring 
them through the notch in the ftand- 
ard and tie them both together ; then 
cut one end off, and bringing the other 
end down tie it to the trigger, which 
is the fmall piece of wood tied to the — 
end of the ftring, in order to fet the 

trap, 
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‘trap, which muft: bei {et:up aboutfix 
-or. feven inches “high sat »eachénd. 
‘The intent of having the under pieces 
“but fix inches high, is, that you: may 
«be:enabled to take them:out with the 
greater fafety; for when youoplace. the 
‘fmall wire:cage'at' the end of ithe, trap, 
othen lift the end thereof level or even 
owith thefmall hole-at:the: fide of. the 
“Cae, ahd there will be furfficient room 
for: thesRat too Bo into the senate any 
pape r ae ad? duahtib 


haat “deforibell as ance 1 now 
seth to ‘another particulary. which 
is, that youoniuftcput sit -cinton a:large 
box, in order to keep other animals 
from‘éating® the food. prepared; for the 
Rag oe likewife>:t6 rem -i 
: codoat yinow4lige sbiw Med fram 


a 
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-from coming to it;for fometimes, 

‘when they find a trap where the Rats 

come to feed, they will lie by it and 

balk the Rats.. This Box, therefore, 

is a fafe-guard or defence for them, 

for when any: thing difturbs them, 

- they will run in at the holes at’ each 

end of the bottom of the box to fave | 
 themfelves, and when the ends of the 

trap are fheltered, they will feed qui- 

etly; if therefore’ your dogs fhould 

come and difturb the traps, you mut 

balk them, and during your abfence 
mind to lock the boxes to keep any 

perfon’ from them, which has-always 
been my conftantepradticess ou) oc 


Tun box [pl.\IV. fig. -2.} 1s made in 
this manner x{ three feet long, a foot 
and half wide, and twenty inches high, 

with 
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with two {mall holes E, one at each 
end, at the back, clofe to the bottom 
of the box, about three inches diame- 
ter or fquare as you like; then the 
Rats can go in and out without being 
difturbed, and no other animal can 
take their food but themfelves, Let 
the infide traps have a pound weight 
of fheet lead: nailed on at each end, 


which will make them ftrike quick, _ 


and keep the end down; for I have 
known them to get out of thefe traps 
for want of fufficient weight: and for 
the more effectually preventing them 
from getting their nofes under the end 
and lifting them up, take a fmall piece 
of wood an inch wide, and three quar- 
ters of an inch thick, and put it acrofs 
at the bottom in the infide at each 
end, that the end of the trap may | 

beg rik 
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{trike down flufh without fide. Let 
this piece of wood be: lined with tin, 
that they may not gnaw itaway. Let 
the traps; be. made, of ftout inch-fir, — 
which is the beft:- wood you can make 
ufe.of; for that’ will never warp nor 
bend as other wood does; but any-old 
- packing/boxes will do for the outtfide. 
If they.are not exactly made as I have 
already prefcribed, they will aniwer 
the intent, yet if you. are. obliged. to 
make new: ones, they may.as well be 
made according. to. the direGions- be- 
fore'given; but if it is a quiet place 
where you can: lock the: door, or in.a 
barn, or the outfide of a barn at the 
farm-houfe, the following trap may. be 
ufed.with great advantage and ‘effica- 
ey, which. is the common hutch or box 
trap, 
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trap, which however, mutt be fhelter- 
ed at each end as before directed. This 
trap the reader 1s referred to [plate II. 
fiz. t] and likewife to the defcription 
of the fame, inthe accouns of the wild 
cat, in page 49 of this work. And 
here I beg leave to give a general cau= 
tion tothe reader, which is, to follow. 
the direCtions laid down in the prece-. 
ding pages, and practife them by him- _ 
felf; for company will balk the fport; 
and when once the traps are balked, 
the blame will fall’ upon the author, 
who is not’in the leaft in fault ; for he 
will maintain and abide by every in« 
ftruction before given to be exattly 
juft and’ true. Remember likewife, 
that they area very fubtle vermin, for 
if they in the léaft fulped: what you 
are about, you catinot: catch ‘them, 


vied for 
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for. I would not have you imagine that 
any; kind of vermin, will ever enter.a 
trap, knowing, it to be one; on the 
contrary, you mufh entice: ial encou+ 
rage them,, by the. means before laid 
down, which, will: make. them. ‘bold, 
and. enable you: to, catch them with 
the greateft facility imaginable, Now 
when, you haye,fet:all your traps. to 
work, you, will: want; to fcent. them, 
_ which.muft be performed_in, this man; 
ner, take twenty drops. of the. oil of 
rhodium, fix.or. feven grains, of mufk, 
half an ounce of the...oil-of; annifeed, 
put. them. in. a. {mall phial, for. ufe, 
and. before. you..fet the traps, fhake 
them well. together, then. {cent. your 
traps as follows ;; Take a {mall piece of 
paper twifted up, dipit in. the. bottle 
and’ rub. each end- of the trap, and 

| like- 
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wile the. holes at. each end. of the box, 
leave the paper, in.each trap, and put 
two:or three drops on the-bridge,. and 
let. every, trap. be-ferved in, this, man- 
ner; the reafon. of mixing. thefe three 
ingredients together is that Dhave/al- 
ways tried,it with fuccefs, for im fome 
places. the Rats love the {mell. of rho- 
dium, in others they. like the fmell.of 
mufk, and. again. in other places. they 
love the {mell.of.annifeed :. on this.ac- 
count I mix them, all together, that 
the fcent.of either one or other of the 
ingredients, may.entice and allure them 
to the trap... Another piece of: inftruc- 
tion is neceflary. to be given: when 
you firft. fet your. traps.to work, differ- 
ent means.are to be ufed according to 
the different places you are catching 
at; if it is a dog-kennel, put fome 

| {mall 
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{mall pieces of boiled flefh about in 
the trap, as-well as- the feed; ifin a 
‘flaughter-houfe, put fome fmall bits of 
fat, or fmall pieces of guts; if ina 
brew-houfe put fome malt; if in a 
ftill-houfe put fome of the meal; if in 
a mill, the fame; if in a barn, put in 
fome corn as well:as the feed, and fo 
likewife im all other inftances. The 
reafon of this method of proceeding 1s, 
in whatever places your traps are fet; 
put fome of the fame things in the 
trap as they have’ been before ufed to; 
for then they have not fo great a no= 
tion of its being a trap; you muft not 
ufe any of the {centing in the feed, for 
there is nothing they are fo fond of in ~ 
their food as the oil of carraways. 


The 
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The Recipe how to make the Food 
or Feed. 


Take a pound of good flour, three 
ounces of treacle, and fix drops of the 
oil of carraways, put them all into a 
bowl and rub them well together till it 
looks all alike; be fure to mix it well, 
then put a pound of the crumb of 
bread to it; for they like the bread 
mixt with their-feed better than the 
féed alone, it being too lufcious, for 
which reafon they do not like it fo 
well by itfelf; but that night on which 
you catch, put no bread toit, left they 
fhould carry it‘away. .. 


Tuer isa neceffity for your hav- 
ing two. wire. cages, one fimall one, [pl. 
t | Ii. 
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I. fig. 2.| ufed in going round your 
traps in order to take the vermin out 
to put them into the larger one, made 
in the manner following :. 


Tue fmall wire cage muft be thus: 
conftruCted ; let it be nine inches in 
length by nine wide, four inches. and: 
a half high witha fall.in it at one end. 
and a door at. the other, the firft to let: 
them. in at and the other to let them 
out into the great:cage, which muft be 
made as follows: Let it be twenty 
inches long, nine inches. wide, and 
eight inches. high, with.a-fall at one 
end.to let them in from the {mall cage, 
and a door: on: the top.to take them 
out at; now when you are catching, 
fet your great cage out-of the way at 
fome diftance that the other. Rats may 

noe 
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mot hear them fqueak, for that will 
aulk your fport and occafion them to 
run away. In the morning, if you do 
not chufe to drown them, perhaps you 
will want to hunt thofe you have tak- 
-en;and know not. chow to take them 
rout.at the top of the great cage ; but 
this may be done very eafily ; for if 
“you. do not hurt. them, they will not 
bite you ; for by ftanding together all 
night i in. the trap. they are cowed and 
have not the leaft notion of biting, un- 
lefs you fhould happen to {queeze them 
too hard; but you may take them out 
one by one, with your hand very fafe- 
gee Now this matter is a fecret ; for 
we. always inculcate the notion that 
_ they, will bite you terribly, unlefs you 
rub your shands with fome kind of in- 
‘fredient or other, I was once of that 
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‘opinion myfelf, ‘but ‘am’ now better 
‘convinced : indeed when there are ‘but 
four or five left behind in the trap, 
‘they are apt to be very violent and out- 
rageous, you may then take them: and 
“fhake them out to your dog. ‘Here 
is a wide difference in the temper and 
difpofition « of thefe animals ; ‘for fome 
are iO favage. and untamed that they 
“will fet up their backs, looking very 
“fiercely and crying | out, ‘if “you do but 
look at them; but when you meet with 
one of this kind, fhake him well in the 
cage together. “with the reft, and” ob- 
_ferve when he has ‘put his head. among 
the others, and take him out t by’ his 
tail. and: he will riot bite you 5 “prt ob- 
ferve when ‘you have firft catched them 


. do not 22, to handle them ditedlly, Wor 
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tle quite up to the end of the trap and 
fo long to the bridge within-fide, and 
there put a handful. When this is 
performed at each trap, you muft ftay 

two or three nights before you go to 
| them, andyou will fee which trap they 
have eaten out of ; perhaps from all 
of them, or poflitbly from only one, as 
fometimes they are very thy ; for } 
have known them to eat the food pre- 
pared for them from ‘their holes quite _ 
up tothe trap, fora week before they 
would enter in; but when once they 
have entered in, and find they are not 
hurt, they will then come freely e- 
nough, In the next place when you 
go round to take a furvey of your 
traps, take notice of thofe they have 
caten out of and put fome more food 
in, but .after the fir time of feeding 
Hass ie them, 
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them, you need only put an handful 
on the bridge. Make it your rule to 
take this furvey in the morning, and 
when you perceive they come to feed 
boldly and freely, then is the proper — 
time to think of taking them ; but for 
two or three nights previous to your 
catching them, when you have given 
them food in the morning, remember 
to look at the traps again at night; 
for if it be a quiet place they will feed 
by day-light, and where this happens, 
fet thofe traps going in the day-time, 
and the reft in the evening; and as 
they are caught take them out of the 
trap by means of a little Wire cage; 
which is defcribed at the end of the 
Rat trap ftruck in [pl. V.] afterwards 
put them into the large cage, proceed 
in this manner till bed-time, and then 
put 
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put up all your traps again that they 
cannot ftrike, by means of a {mal! 
piece of ftick laid acrofsu nder the ends, 
as before mentioned, and put. fome 
more food tn them, for two or three 
nights longer, till they are become 
bold; then fet them all again; and 
this may be tranfacted without break- 
ing your reft in the leaft; but in fome 
places, where they lie in the cielings. 
or behind the wainfcots, they are not 
in motion till the houfe is Rill, and 
the family gonesto reft, and where 
this happens you muft fit up later, and 
when any perfon has this book in his 
pofleffion, by following the diretions 
therein carefully, he may eafily get the 
better of thefe vermin. 
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Wuewn I have been catching thefe 
vermin at any nobleman’s or gentle- 
man’s houte, after having been abfent 
tor fome time, I have been obliged to 
fit up all the night, in order to keep 
their numbers under: but when a per- 
fon isin the houfe or near the premi- 
fes, there is no neceflity of his lofing 
his reft, or attending in fo clofe a man- 
ner, becaufe he may take his opportu- 
nity to catch them when he thinks 
proper ; and on any night he fixes for 
that purpofe, if any bufinefs inter- 
venes that he cannot conveniently put 
his defign into execution, then let him 
give them a little food again, and they 
will not be balked. Be certain to re- 
member this piece of advice; for when 
the Rats come for their fupper, and 
you have negleCted ta leave them any, 
| then 
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then they will be difappointed, and o- 
bliged to go to other places in fearch 
of food : therefore when you have fome 
-at feed, mind to keep them there at 
the different places, to which they will 
come with the greateft regularity, if 
not balked; fo continue ftill feedine 
them, never neglecting a {ingle ernieht, 
till you have a leifure evening; and 
that will encourage them to be bold 
and come: freely.” Obferve that night 
that you fet your traps going, to lay 
food that they cannot carry aw ay, and 
put a little on the bridge, and on each, 
fide, that you may be fure of catching 
what comes to feed; and if in: goine 
round to your traps twoor three times, 
you obferve one of them that has not 
ftruck, ftrike it:yourfelf,; for fome- 
times. they will not go down: eafily, if 
K 3 they 
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they ftand long but fet hard, then the 
Rats will eat the food out and not 
firike the trap. Now as they are caught 
go round and take them out with your 
imal! cage, and put them into the large 
one: in this manner I have caught 
feventy-two in one night’s time, tho’ 
‘fometimes in that trap where they fed 
the beft I have not caught one rat ac- 
cording to expectation. If this fhould 
happen to you, be not in the leaft dif- 
couraged ; for they will come again, 
and this difappointment may have been 
occafioned by their having met with 
fome other vermin am their way ; for 
fometimes a weafel, {toat, or polecat, 
will goin and balk your traps as they 
leave a moft intolerable {tench behind 
them, very difagreeable to the Rats ; 
and in the courfe of “my practice, J have 
| caught 
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caught great numbers of the animals 
juft before mentioned, but more par- 
ticularly the polecat, all in the rat- 
traps; by which it is evident howna- 
turally thefe vermin will follow one 
another, when prowling in the night 
after their prey; but thefe events. 
which now and then happen, ought 
not, in the leaft, to flacken your dili-. 
gence; for by care and perfeverance, 
and by following the above rules, you 
will foon take and deftroy thefe terri-. 
ble and fubtle domeftic enemies, 


Tue following cautions are necefla- 
ry in removing them from the trap to 
the cage: When you go round in or- 
der to furvey your traps and find one 
down, take: the {mall wire cage, and 
_put it clofe to the right hand end, 
which 
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which is the handieft method of taking 
them out, unlefs the trap ftands in 
facta pofition that yow cannot com- 
mand that end. When you have pla- 
ced the cage properly, pull that end of 
the trap up next your right hand, juft 
high enough for the rat to come out 
into: the cage, let the candle ftand 
down by the cage, which you muft 
hold faft with your hand, that they 
may not drive it away ; for fometimes 
when they fee light, they will {pring 
or bolt out with fuch velocity, that 
except you hold the cage tight, and 
clofe to the trap, they will drive it a- 
way, and fo. efeape. At other times 
they are fulky, and will not come out 
if they can help it; in this cafe you 
muft make a noife, or rattle apainft . 

} the 
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the other end of the trap, and they 
will foon bolt out intothe cage. Ano- 
ther piece of advice is here neceflary, 
for when one Rat has come out you 
may poffibly think there are no more 
in the trap and take the cage away ; 
but be certain of this firft; for I have 
had feven at one time in the fame 
trap. By obferving this rule you will 
be enabled to guard againft any of 
them now getting away, after you 
have been at the trouble of taking 
them. 


I sHALL now give the reader a ve- 
ry minute and exact defcription of the 
make and conftruction of the trap, 
made ufe of in the foregoing inftan- 
ces, which, with the ptint annexed, 

will 
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will give him a full, perfect, and ade~ 
quate idea of the fame, which is made 
in the following manner: Take three 
boards [pl. III.] two feet two inches 
long, let the two fides ftandon the 
bottom nine inches high, by nine 
inches wide in the clear; then take a 
thick bit of wood three inches wide, 
and put it in the top of the trap in the 
centre, for the upright ftandard E. 
[pl. IV.] to go in; in the front of the 
trap at the bottom, cut a hole for the 
trigger, half an inch wide and three 
inches high BB; line the infide of the 
hole with fome pieces of tin about an 
inch wide, that they may not deface 
the infide of the trap, for a Rat will 
always gnaw and fcratch’ wherever 
he fees any light: then take two pie- 
ces of board to go in even or level at 
each 
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EPERATE PARTS of the RAT TRAP defcribed . 
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each end and under thefe pieces take 
two {hort pieces, fix inches high to go 
in eafy, nailing the top down to thefe 
at each end, and then hanging the top 
pieces F F within an inch of the end 
neareft the centre, they will go up and 
‘down together. In the-centre, at the 
bottom of the trap Againft the back, 
take a piece of wood two inches long 
and half an inch thick, make a hole in 
the centre of it, then put a nail 
through without a head, nail it down. 
to the bottom of the trap, and let the 
nail ftand up half an inch, ‘in order to 
hang the bridge on: then take a piece ~ 
of half inch board, five inches wide, 
and feven inches and a half long, make 
a hole at one end in the centre, and 
at the other end put a ftrong bit of 
wire D, and let it come through the 

trig- 
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trigger hole BB, bent and turned up at 
the extremity a quarter of an inch, 
that 1t may hitch or faften to the trig- 
ger, and over the trigger-hole about 
half an inch, naila little piece of wood 
C about two inches long, in order to 
ftop the tiller, to prevent its going in- 
to the trigger-hole ; let your ftandard 
E, at the top of the trap, be five inch- 
es high with a notch in the centre op- 
pofite the trigger hole; let it be half an 
inch wide and two inches down ; then 
you muft put a {mall nail at each end, 
to both which tie a {tring and bring 
them through the notch in the ftand- 
ard and tie them both together ; then 
cut one end off, and bringing the other 
end downtie it to the trigger, which 
is the {mall piece of wood tied to ‘the 
end of the ftring, in order to ‘fet. the 

trap, 
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then they are fo mad and furious that 
they will bite any thing. 


I suauv here give the reader ano- 
ther maxim I have often followed ve. 
ry fuccefsfully ; if you find the holes 
quiet and no rats to ufe them, it will 
then be incumbent on you to ftop 
them up in this manner to prevent o- 
thers from entering therein: Take a 
pint of common tar, half an ounce of 
pearl afhes, an ounce of oil of vitriol, 
and a good handful of common falt, 
mix them all well together in any old 
deep pan; get fome pieces of paper and 
put fome of the above mixture very 
thick on the paper, and place enough 
of this into the holes fufficient to ftop 
them, and then let the bricklayer 
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make good after you; and if you fhould 
find any of the holes opened again, it 
is certain you had not put in a fuffici- 
ent quantity, then put in fome more, 
and if it-is done as it ought, they will 
never approach there any more, while 
either fmell or tafte remains in it ; now 
by ftopping the holes,in the hoes in 
town, where they:come up, with the 
above mixture, I have kept a gentle- 
man’s houfe-entirely clear and never 
have caught one fingle Rat. _ 


Now fometimes they will get in be- 
hind the wainfcot and in the ceiling, . 
in town, and not come out into the 
houfe, but remain there and become 
very troublefome, and this is a very 
bad cafe: in order therefore to make 
them forfake thefe places, find out a 

{mall 
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fmall hole or crack, then take a hand- 
ful of common {alt and put it in at'the 
hole or crack, and pour upon the falt 
a fpoonful or two of the oil of vitriol, 
and this will make fuch a fumigation 
or {moke, that they cannot bear it, 
then ftop the hole or crevice again 
that the fmoke may not come out, do 
this in two. or three places as near 
where you hear they are as you can, 
and it will caufe them to forfake thofe 
places. This method is very fafe, as . 
no damage can poflibly enfue to the 
wainicot from the fmoak, | 


I sHALL now point out a method to 
kill them where you cannot fet a trap 
for them: Take a quart of the fame 
food -before made ufe of in taking 
them in traps, then rafp three figs of 
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nux yomica, add to thefe a quarter of 
a pound of crumb of bread, mix them 
all well together, and this will be their 
certain bane, but firft give them fome 
without the nux vomica figs for two 
or three fucceeding nights, and when 
they find it agrees with them, they 
willthen eat that mixed with the fig 
with great freedom and greedinefs, 


Tam not much a friend to poifon- 
ing Rats in houfes, except in cafes of 
neceffity, but if it muft be done, I 
would by no means recommend the 
ufe of arfenic, or corrofive fublimate, 
which is too often practifed, for then © 
they creep into holes about the houfe, 
get between the cielings, and other 
| anor and there die and occafion a 
- very difagreeable {mell ; for as foon as 
they 
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they have taken enough of it, it is like 
a fpark of fire in their bowels, and 
brings on an infatiate thirft, and they 
are reftlefs and uneafy till they get at 
fomething to drink, either water, milk 
or beer, and then they die immediate- 
ly; from this circumftance it is evi- 
dent what dangerous confequences 
may arife, if any perfon fhould drink 
any of the milk or beer where thefe 
vermin thus poifoned, have been fla. 
vering and ‘drinking; but fometimes 
it isa difficult matter to make them 
{wallow enough to kill them, for the 
moment they tafte the fharp acid con- 
tained therein it corrodes the mouth 
and loofens the teeth, and then they 
will eat no more of it, whereas the 
mixture of the nux vomica before re- 

M 3 com- 
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commended is quite different, and if 
even tafted by any perfon, no fach fa- 
tal effets can happen, for there is no- * 
thing but a little bitter tafte that is 
difagreeable ; and they will take a 
quantity fufficient to kill them before — 
they know it, and.then they cannot 
get rid of it, for it throws them into 
fits, puts them to the greateft agony, 
and they die foon after ; and in order 
to be more certain of its effeCts, I have 
kept them ina cage, and gave it them 
to try the-experiment. 


I coNCLUDE my account of the rat 
with the few following particulars, 
which I flatter myfelf will prove ufe- 
ful; they are often very troublefome 
in coming up the fhores, more efpeci- 
ally in ftill-houfes and brew-houfes , 

| now 
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now in the above inftances or in any 
other fhores where you cannot conve- 
niently fet a trap, I have practifed the 
fubfequent {cheme with great fuccefs, 
which although it does not deftroy 
them, will infallibly drive them away : 
When you have catched fome Rats and > 
killed them, take fome white arfenic 
finely powdered, put it into an old 
‘pepper box, and fhake a quantity of 
it on the fore parts of the dead Rats, 
and put them down the holes or ave- 
nues by the fides of the fhores, where 
they come in at, which will put a ftop 
to their coming any farther ; for when 
they once perceive the arfenic, they 
will retire immediately, whereas if you 
was to put them down without the ar- 
fenic, the living Rats would eat the 
dead ones; I have feen one Rat kill 
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another -when put into the large cage, 
and afterwards eat him ; and once had 
an old fhe Rat, big withyoung, which 
fhe brought forth in the cage, and im- 
mediately eat them; for there is no 
kind of' vermin whatever fo favage, as 
a Norway Rat ; again when you find 
they have taken to a rick of any fort 
of corn or hay, take fome dead Rats, 
~ put fome arfenic over them, as before 
obferved, then place one in each hole 
they have made in the thatch, and it 
will make them all forfake the rick ; 
in like manner you may ftop fome of 
thefe Rats, ferved as before, under the 
barn-fioor, where the Rats ufe, and it 
will prevent others from taking fhelter 
or harbouring under them ; thefe ver- 
min are likewife very fond of lying 
under the calve-pens, where they keep 

nts 
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fhug and warm, ufe the above method 
and it will drive them away ; and alfo 
in any of their burrows, if you can put 
the dead Rats, prepared as above, fo 
fafe that nothing can eafily get at 
them, and by obferving thefe rules, 
you will obtain the defired effect, 
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E “HIS animal is the old genuine 
Englifh Houfe-Rat, no other 

being known in and about houfes for 
many ages in this country, and differs 
In many particulars from the Norway 
Rat, laft defcribed, for they do not 
burrow and run into fhores as the o- 
thers do, but chiefly lie in the cielings 
and wainfcots:in houfes, and in out- 
houfes they lie under the ridge-tiles 
and behind the raftors, and run along 
the fide-plates ; but their numbers are 
greatly diminifhed to what they were 
for- 
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formerly, not many of them being 
now left, for the Norway Rats always 
drive them out and kill them wherever 
they can come at them; as a proof of 
which I was once exercifing my em- 
ployment at a gentleman’s houfe, and 
when the night came that I appointed 
tocatch, I fet all my traps going as u- 
fual, and in the lower part of the houfe 
in the cellars, I caught the Norway 
Rats, but in the upper part of the 
houfe, I took nothing but the black 
Rats; I then put them together into 
the great cage, to keep them alive till 
the morning, that the gentleman might 
fee them, when the Norway Rats kill- 
ed the black Rats immediately, and 
devoured them in my prefence. 
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THESE vermin arenot near fo: bold} 
nor will feed fo freely asi the Norway 
Kat, and when you are troubled with 
any of them youcmuft obferve where 
they ufe, which you may do very ea~ 
fily,. for. if you go: into ‘any place and 
look up at the fide-plates you: will per+ 
ceive they will be: quite black. where 
they run along themand likewifé along 
the crofs beams.; on thefe crofs: beams 
place one: of the traps you {€t for: the 
Norway Rats, and: put fome of the 
tame feed in them, but mixmore bread 
init than:yow did for the/Norway Rat, 
and {cent the trap in the fame manner 
and put fome corn in of any fort: {et 
atrap at each place where they ufe 
and fet them all to feed as you do the 
others for the Norway Rat ; and when 
you perceive that they come to feed 

N boldly 
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boldly, then take them ; but this muft 
be done in the night, for they do not 
move by day-light as the other Rats 
will. By this method I catch them a- 
live; but I have likewife taken them 
on the :fide plates and beams, where 
they run, in wires and-in {nares, fo 
that they {wing off the beams: they 
are not near fo favage as the Norway 
Rats, for they feldom kill any chickens 
or any thing:of that -kind unlefs ex- 
tremely hungry and fharp fet indeed, 
but they are fly thieves for cheefe, ba- 
con, or any kind of eatables. they can 
get at and: aa + 
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HESE Rats lie always by the 

water fide, and feed chiefly on 
grafs and vegetables, eating neither 
flefh or corn, but they will devour 
green peas when in feafon, if there 
are any growing near the ditches where 
they lie; thefe vermin do not much 
mifchief except in making holes in 
banks and fpoiling fences ; they make 
kennels or holes by the fides of the 
ditches, very much refembling thofe 
of the otter, for they have one way 
‘out in the water, and another way out 
‘by land, in order to efcape from their 
| N 2 ene- 
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enemies which ever way purfued. The | 
method of taking them 1s by fetting 
little hutch traps by the fide of the 
ditch or pond where they lie, with 
wings made with bufhes or raifed with 
mould, running a-flant from the trap 
as. a guide ; for them do go in; duch.as 
they. have in wart ens, Feed them with 
any thing green, fach as the hard part » 
of a ftalk-cut out of a:cabbage, or cab- 
bage leaves, which they will eat; but 
do not fet your traps going till they 
feed boldly, and give them fome leaves 
regularly as you do the. other Rats, 
their proper feed ;. tie fome of .thefe 
leaves in. the trap, then you will bea 
judge of what comes to feed, elfe.one 
will convey away as much as ten:will 
eat, which occafions you, to conclude — 
there are a great any of them... Kou 
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may take them another way, get fome 
{mall fteel traps and put them in their 
runs, even with the furface of the 
_ ground, and covered over very nicely 
with the mould. ‘Thefe vermin-are 
fomething like the Norway Rat, but 
fmaller, their nofes and tails are fhor- 
ter, and their heads rounder, or what. 
is commonly termed, muff-headed.. 
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<HESE little animals are admired 

_for their beauty, and for the 

fat they afford in hunting them a- 
mong the trees: they are. about the 
fize of the ftoat or cain, with a ‘tail as 
large as their body, which they always 
turn up when they fit ftill, to keep 
their bodies warm; they are of a red- 
dith colour, except ‘under the belly, 
which is white; they, make themfelves 
nefts or lodging places, ‘commonly call. 
ed drays, ina very neat manner, with 
{mall fticks, leaves and mofs, in the 
tops of the trees, where they h hoard u p 
nuts toderve them in the winter ; but 
befides 
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befides. thefe, they make a referve of 
nuts, acorns, and other things of a fi-- 
milar nature m retired and bye places, 
which they know where to find in cafe 
the others fhould be taken away, which 
often happens; they are chiefly hurt- 
ful in deftroying wall-fruit, for they 
will run along the top of the wall, tak- 
ing the firft choice of the fruit, whe- 
ther nectarines, peaches, apricots, &e. 

and do prodigious mifchief ; J have 
caught them. on. the wall witha {mall 
fteel trap, covered nicely, and in wood- 
walks I have feen them take the eggs 
out of birds-nefts and ‘break them, by 
that means ‘deftroying their nefts, 

Their flefh is reckoned a great dainty. 
by fome perfons, and is faid to be fu- 
perior to venifon i in flavour. 4 


TH'E 
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PEA HIS animal is in fome places, 
_ dL but chiefly in the north of En- 
gland, called.a Want, and-contrary to 
moft-other vermin lives chiefly under 
ground, its {kin is of a fine black jet 
colour, very fmooth and foft, and has 
fhort legs, with which they, with ‘m+ 
credible fwiftnefs, will-dig themfelves 
into the earth when they apprehend 
any danger; they are fuppofed by fome 
people to be entirely blind, it being:m 
imany places proverbial to fay ‘as blind 
is? as 
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as a mole, but this isa miftake, for 
‘ they have eyes as well as other vermin, 
but very fmall, appearing fcarcely lar- 
ger than the head of a common pin, 
but fufficient to ferve their purpofes, 
their refidence being as was before ob- 
ferved, generally under the earth. 


 "FuESE animals do great mifchief in 

gardens, and grounds, and if you find 

they come, obferve the outfides, for 

their angle or run; or if there is a path 
in a field, it is very probable they 

have a run acrofs the path, or ata 
gate-way they will frequently have 

one ; thefe are what we call the main 

-yuns, and about two or three inches 
under the earth, and may very eafily 
be found by the heaving up of the 

mould or eacth, ‘along which they will 
run 
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tun ten times inia day. When you 
have difcovered one of thefe runs, you 
muft tread in’ the earth tight, and 
when you come that way again, fee 
whether it is as you left it, and if you 
perceive the mole has been along, then 
fet: a trap, by which means I have 
caught feveral -of them in an after- 
noon; thefe being their main roads 
out of one part of the ground into a- 
nother, for it will be of little fignifica- 
tion to fet a trap in any other angles 
er runs, and.if you fhould, it may pof- 
fibly remain along while before a Mole 
comes ; for in fpring when they run 
near the furface of the earth, they 
make a great many: different angles in 
fearch of the worms,.on which and 


ghaffers their chief food confifts,. ./s 


Now 
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Now if they make hills im your 
fields or gardens, take notice of the 
places before: mentioned, and feta trap 
in the following manner: Take a 
piece of board half an inch thick, four 
inches and a half long, by two anda 
half wide, then put’a fmall hoop or 
bow at each end, with juft room for 
the Mole to go through; then in the 
centre, at each fide, put two {mall 
pegs, in order to keep them in the trap, 
for fometimes one'that is fhy, when he 
finds'the peg before him that {prings 
the trap, will turn out at the fide, fpring 
the trap, and not be'taken’: it is neo 
eeflary therefore to ufe thefe {mall pegs; 
whieli ‘will’ Keep’ then’ in’ the ftrait 
road, “placed! as: before directed, Ta 
the next: plate} ‘get two Rrong horfe: 
ag or pieces of {mall wire, then in 
Wi ov the 
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the centre or middle of the bow, at 
each end make a _ hole to put the hair 
or wire through double, then open the 
hair or wire juft to fit and lie clofe in- 
fide of the bow like a noofe, get fome 
fine mould, make it moift like pafte, 
and work fome of it with your finger 
and thumb all round in the infide of 
the bow ; fo that the horfe-hair or wire 
may not be perceivable. ‘Through the 
hole in the centre of the trap let a 
fhort bit of ftring come. Put a fork- 
ed peg tight in the hole, that may 
keep the ftring from flipping through, 
till the Mole, when going through 
pufhes it out; then the {tring flips up. 
When you have thus prepared the 
trap, then open one of thefe runs, ex- 
actly the length of the trap, and put 
it down in the run quite level, and 
make it all fmooth, that there may be 

QO. no 
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no light difcovered. Then take three 
Sood {trong hooked pegs, two on one 
fide, and one on the other, and ftick 
them down tight, then take ‘a good 
fuff fick about four feet long, ftick 
one end in the ground tight, bring the 
other end down to the trap and hitch 
inaloop, that comes ftom the hair or 
wire, and then it isfet, and when the 
Mole comes he pufhes out this little 
peg, then the ftring draws out, the 
pow-ftick flies up, and the Mole is 
caught ; in the f{pring-time when you 
catch a fhe Mole, rub her back-part 
about the bows and the infide of the 
trap, by which means I have caught 
eight he Moles fucceflively ; obferve, 
when you have caught all that you 
perceive to move, you need only look 
round the outfide of your fields, and 

keep 
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keep fome traps conftantly going there, 
and they will lay hold of them as they 


come in and out; another expedient 


you may make ufe of, by putting fome 
dead Moles in the runs where they 
come in, which prevents their coming, 
and keep your ground quiet and free 
from thefe troublefome vermin. 
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HESE are a nafty little vermin, 

well known, and are very nau- 

feous, for wherever. they come, whe- 
ther in the pantry or larder, you may 
eafily difcover it, by the difagreeable 
f{mell they leave behind them. They 
are very troublefome in dairies, where 
they will {kim the milk, and will get 
into bird cages after the feed, and kill 
the birds, and are mifchievous in other 
inftances, of which no mention needs 
here to be made. Many perfons would 
doubtlefs be glad to be informed of a 
O 3 method 
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method to kill thefe vermin, which is 
done very eafily ; and toaccomplith it, 
nothing is fo good as nux vomica; take 
a quart of the feed above prefcribed 
for the rat, before there is any bread 
mixed with it, then take four figs of 
nux vomica, and rafp them very fine, 
or elfe they will pick the feed from it 
upon account of the bitter tafte; rub 
it well together, and it will be their 
certain bane. My method of laying it 
is after this manner ; if they come in- 
to the larder at night, put the bread 
into a pan, and take the other eata- 
bles out of the way ; then lay fome of 
the feed on a piece of paper, and do 
this in two or three other places, which 
will not be attended with any danger, 
however for fear of any accident, what 
is not eaten take away in the morn- 
ing, 
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ing, and at night lay it down again, 
and fo keep on as long as any come; 
in the dairy do. the fame, or in any o- 
ther place where they appear; I have 
found feveral lie dead on the paper at 
one time, but remember always to lay 
the ingredient on paper, then you may 
take away what 1s left. 


THE 


THE 


FIELD-MOUSE. 


HIS is a larger Moufe than the 
former, being the largeft of the 
Moufe kind, with a reddifh back and 
a good deal of white under the belly. 
They abound in gardens, and frequent- 
Jy fwarm in prodigious numbers in the 
fields : they will eat either corn or flefh 
juft as it comes in their way. I have 
{een five or fix of them by moon-light 
attack a large toad and kill it, which 
they do often; and when J have been 
trailing for a fox in the night, I have 
obferved, by turning the light round, 
feve- 
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feveral of thefe Field-Mice following 
the trail. They are more difficult to 
deftroy than the Houfe-Mice, on ac- 
count that they are fhy in taking any 
bait : however, fometimes, when I 
have been going to catch a fox, I have 
been obliged to put fome of the feed 
(fo often before mentioned) in the 
fhrape, in order to kill the Mice, be- 
fore I could get any to lie for the fox. 
In winter they will likewife come into 
houfes at the fink holes, and get into 
the pantries, larders, and dairies, be-’ 
ing driven from the fields by extremi- 
ty of hunger, and prove very trouble- 
fome and pernicious; and in {pring 
they will get into the gardens, and eat 
‘whole rows or drills of peas, after they 
are fet: Ican give no better method to 
deftroy thefe vermin, than to lay fome 

3 of 
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of the above feed for them, as you do 
for the other, on a tile, and fhelter it 
with fome pieces of old boards, that it 
may not get wet: lay it out at night, 
and take itin again in the morning, 
and allthat eat of it will certainly die. 


THE 


La 
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RED SHREW-MOUSE. 


p< HIS fpecies of the Moufe-kind 


has a nofe like a mole, and is 


in general a very harmlefs, inoffen- 
five, little animal, living, in regard 
to its preying on any thing: it is 
much {maller than the Houfe-Moufe. 
The chief mitchief done by thefe ver- 
min is, that in harveft time, they will 
come home with the corn, remain 
there, and breed. I have known great 
numbers taken out of a rick; and] 
once remember balf a bufhel of thefe, 
and other Mice, caught at one time 


P out 
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out of a rick or ftand, which is often 
owing to the farmer’s own negligence 
and inattention ; for you may often 
fee a rick-ftand made a nurfery, occafi- 
oned by putting under it harrows, 
plows, hurdles, and props: what avails 
it then to have a ftand to fill the ricks 
in this manner, and affift the vermin 
up? You cannot indeed prevent their 
coming home with the corn, or when 
rats hop wp and down the ftand, which 
they do very eafily : the beft method, 
therefore, would be to nail fome tin to 
the-props, which would keep the Mice 
from es z up them; and when once 
you d they have got to a corn-rick, 
the one way is for you’to take it in as- 
foon as you can, for thefe Mice in one 
particular are worle than the Rats a- 
mong the corn, and do ‘a great deal 
more 
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more mifchief; for this reafon, that 
they will live a great while without 
water, only by licking the ends of the 
ftraws, while any moifture remains 
therein, and all the while they remairé 
in the ricks, they do infinite prejudice, 
If it is not convenient to remove the 
rick, obferve the following method + 
take a quarter of a pound of the beit. 
nux vomica,, put it. into an’ old fauce- 
pan, with three quarts of water, boil. 
it till: it comes: to two quarts, and put 
two pounds of treacle to it, in-order to 
overcome the bitter tafte of the nux 
vomica; then take fome {mall earthen. 
pans, Into: which pour fome of this 
mixture, and fet the pans in different 
places under the eves of the ricks; the 
mice being in want of water, will 
greedily drink of the mixture, which 

P 2 wil 
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will kill them; and this method you 
muft continue till they are deftroyed. 


Berore I conclude this account, 

I cannot help taking notice of a grofs 
blunder which a certain writer has 
made in his defcription of this little 
vermin, who afferts that it is as large 
asa rat, of the colour of a weafel, and 
very mifchievous to cattle, and that it 
will get upon a beaft’s back, and make 
it lame in the chine; and in confe- 
quence of the bite, the beaft will {well 
tothe heart and die; all whieh parti- 
culars are entirely erroneous ; for its 
fize is tefs than that of the common 
Floufe-Moue, its colour like the fquir- 
vel} and as to the miraculous affair of 
its kil ni: tees beaft or cattle, it is of 
ind a piece 
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a piece with the reft. On the contra- 
ry, lam convinced from long obferva- 
tion, that it feeds on roots, vegetables 
and corn, and will not touch flefh on 
_ any account. 
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BLACK SHREW-MOUSE. 


HIS animal has a nofe like a 
mole, and much refembles the 

red Shrew-Moufe, laft defcribed, ex- 
cept in colour; they are very harm- 
lefs little creatures; for they feldom 
come to barns or ricks, their refidence 
being among the gra's, by the fides of 
ditches, which they feed on. You may 
often hear them, as you are walking 
along, fqueaking by the path’s fide, 
and making a noife fomething like the 
grafs-hopper ; but they do not the leaft 
mifchief 
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mifchief that I know of: I thought 
proper however to mention them, that 
the reader might know fuch alittle a- 
nimal really exifts. 


PHS 
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GRASS-MOUSE. 


“FHIS Moufe is rather larger than 

E =the common Moufe, with a 
muft-head like a water-rat, and a fhort 
club tail, looking as if the top was cut 
off, and has a great deal of the nature 
and difpofition cf that animal, for it 
eats no corn at all, but lives on grafs 
and vegetables, being of a very harm- 
lefs nature, it is a prey to other ver- 
min, as the water-rat is, (fuch as ftoats 
and weafels) which are the wort ene- 
mies it has. 
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HIS is a fmall red Moufe with a 

tail like a fquirrel, and is the 

moft harmlefs and inoffenfive of all the 
Moufe-tribe. It is a very beautiful 
tame little animal, and is kept by ma- 
ny perfons in fmall boxes or cages, and 
fed with crumbs of bread, &c., They 
have one fingular and peculiar quality, 
which is that of fleeping for feveral 
weeks together, without receiving the 
leaft fuftenance, and appearing all the 
while as ifdead, You may oftentimes: 
find 
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find them in dry banks, or in wood, 
laid up very warm in a neft in the 
sround made with oak-leaves, and al- 
ways afleep when you difcover them. 


THE 


THE 


Be aisihgh ots AB 


P-WSHIS little animal is half moute, 

H half bird, having wings fome- 
a refembling leather, and a head 
very much like that of the moufe, ex- 


cept that their nofe is flatter, and their 
mouth wider; they keep clofe in-holes. 
all the day and never fly abroad till 
the evening and that in the fummer 
time, for which reafon they are called 
in many places the winged moule; 
they live chiefly on flies and other 
finall infe&ts, and dwell in holes under 
the roofs of houfes, churches, barns, 
rainated buildings, and in the holes of 
hollow trees, where in winter time I 


QO | have 
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have fometimes found feveral fcores of 
them clofely adhering together, in large 
clufters and in a torpid ftate, in which 
condition thefe do doubtlefs remain 
till’ vivified again by the enlivening 
warmth of the fun, on the approach 
_ of the fummer. I have been more par- 
ticular in my account and defcription 
ot the different kinds of mice, as per- 
haps many of my readers might be un- 
acquainted, that there are fo many dif 
tinct fpecies of the moufe-kind. 
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mba finifhed my account of 


the four-footed vermin, Inow | 


come to defcribe the winged-tribe of 
vermin, inhabitants of the air, which 
notwithftanding often defcend to earth 
and do much mifchief; I fhall begin 
with the black Eagle-Buzzard, which 
is one of the largeft and fierceft birds 
of the hawk-kind that breeds in Eng- 
land. 


Tuts bird frequents parks and war- 
rens, and often catches leverets, young 
rabbits and pheafants, or any thing 

Og. elfe 
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elfe that moves. as foon as the morn- 
ing-light approaches, for they are a 
very early bird ; in winter-time I have 
caught them in a fteel trap, the fame 
asis fet in a cube for a.dog; bait it 
with the guts of rabbits or fowls, or — 
{ome pieces of rabbits that you find 
dead by accident; in {pring I have 
caught them in fteel traps, with the 
{kin of a young rabbit ftuffed and tied 
to the bridge, but after the young rab- 
bits begin to be able to run about, 
they fometimes are fhy and will not 
ftrike at a rabbit, unlefs. they fee him 
ron; the fteel traps that you fet for 
_ this vermin, fhould frike feven or eight 
inches high, in order to clear the bait 
as it ought to be, otherwife the jaws 
might only catch the bait and muifs the 
yermin.; I have fometimes caught 
them 
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them with a rat in the following man- 
ner: fet two traps in the manner as 
you fee in plate VI. fig. 1. head to 
“head, covered very nicely with mofs, 
then round the circle as in the fame 
plate, put fome {mall pieces of fern or 
a bufh or two quite low, that the bait 
may be vifible and open ; put the bait, 
whatever it may be, in the middle be- 
tween the two traps, then he muft of 
neceflity go over one of them, in or- 
der to get the bait, and by this means 
E have often caught him. Sometimes 
you may obferve him to haunt a place 
in a warren or park for a week or fort- 
night together, then fet your traps in 
the fame method as before laid down, 
and you will be almoft certain of tak- 
ing him. Let your bait be a jay rat, 
if you can procure one, 
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HIS bird is much of the fame na- 

4 ture as the former, in haunt- 
ing parks.and warrens, for the deftruc- 
tion of rabbits, and pheafants, going 
in fearch of them when the morning 
light appears. In this refpect, howe- 
ver, it differs from the Eagle Buzzard, 
that it is fmaller. You may catch 
them with the fteel trap, above def- 
‘eribed, baited with the entrails of 
fowls 


178 BUZZARD, or PUTTOCK, 
fowls or rabbits, or with fome of the 
pieces of rabbits which may have been 
accidentally killed. They are to be 
caught eafieft in winter time, for then 
I have known them haunt one place 
for a month together in a warren, where 
you may eafily catch them, as at that 
feafon they are fhort and deftitute of 
food.. : 


THE 


THE 
LARGE FORKED TAIL- 


“HIS is the largeft and heavieft — 
bird of the hawk-kind in Eng- 

land, but not near fo fierce as the Ea- 
gle buzzard, being rather of a fluggifh 
ana indolent difpofiticn, not caring 
much to hunt after prey; but when 
the other kites and hawks have killed 
any birds, they come upon them, and 
beat them away and then devour the 
birds themfelves ; they chiefly dwell in 
woods and defart places, and frequent 
the fides of rivers and brooks, being 
fond of fith, and often eat the tails of 
the fithes, which the otters have left 
behind 
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behind them ; you may catch them by 
{etting two traps in the fame manner 
as youdo for the buzzard; bait them 
with a piece of fith, if you have it, or 
with a rat, or the guts of fowls or rab- 
bits, and when once you difcover the 
places they haunt, you may catch 
them with the greatett facility, 


THE 
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LARGE BLUE SHERARD 


K I T Ex 


HIS kind of Kite frequents fo- 

re{ts, heaths, and other lone- | 

fome places, but efpecially bogs and 
marfhy grounds, where they deftroy 
great numbers of fnipes, to which 
they are the worft. enemy of any bird 
of prey of the hawk kind; they beat 
all over the bog with the greateft regu- 
larity and exactnefs, till they find thém 
lying : for the nature of the fnipe is, 
if they perceive their enemy in the 
purfuit, they lie as clofe to the ground 
as poilible when the Kite pounces up- 
on 
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on them directly and takes them. I 
have obferved .one of thefe vermin 
beating at one end of a bog or marfhy 
piece of ground; and at the other end, 
I have ftooped down till he has come 
up clofe to the place where I was, he 
looking ftedfaftly down for his prey, 
regardlefs of any thing elfe, and when 
he came near énough I have fhot him; — 
fometumes they will have a: beat crofs 
a warren, where I have caught them 
in traps baited with what is termed a 
ftall, which is a young rabbit’s {kin 
ftuffed. boi 


Turse! vermin are very remarkable: 
for one particular circumftance, for at 
any time when you obferve any of 
them come along in the morning, you 
will be certain of feéing them: return 

| the 
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the fame way back again in the after- 
noon, and three or four fucceeding 
mornings they will have the fame beat, 
if they are not frightened or difturb- 
ed; whenever, therefore, you fee one 
go along in the morning, get a trap fet 
ready againft his return, baited with a 
rabbit’s {kin ftuffed and put on the 
bridge of the trap, as before directed, 
but remember to cover the trap nicely 
with mofs ; if you fet it in a green 
fward, then cover it with grafs, and 
in this manner I have often taken 
them; I have likewife caught them 
by means of two ftcel traps, fet in the 
fame manner as for the buzzard; but 
always mind when you fet traps in 
this manner, to faften down the bait 
between them with a peg, otherwife 
‘they ‘will frequently take it away and 

R not 
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not ftrike the trap; but when the bait 

is fixed they cannot get it away, but 
are conftrained to ftop, when by hop- 
‘ping and picking about, they APOE the + 
trap and are wii 
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BLUE SHERARD 
HA 42; siPaniat a so Bohan 


“ew-“HIS bird in many refpects refem- 
bles the blue kite, laft defcrib-- 

ed in haunting heaths, forefts, and 
lonely places; efpecially quags and 
marfhy grounds, doing much mifchief, 
efpecially among the fnipes. You will 
always be fure of feeing him return 
home by the fame path, in the after- 
noon, by which he purfued his flight 
in the morning; but he is not folarge, 
and preys in much the fame manner, 
but does not however, frequent war- 
rens fo often as the other; you may 
R 2 catch 
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catch them by the fame method as the 
Sherard Kite, with a rabbit’s fkin ftuff- 
ed and put on the bridge of the trap, 
remembering to cover the trap nicely 
with mofs or grafs, obferving the di- 
rections before given, | 


THE 


THE LARGE 
BROWN WHITE ARSE: 
KIN @ fA 1 LBD. 


"S the moft pernicious.and miichiev-- 
ous Hawk that flies; but efpecial-. 

ly in deftroying that admired game the 
partridge, which it takes, not-fo much. 
_ by fwift flying, as. by, the following: 
manner, or ftratagem : viz..when they 
find a covey and {pring them, they fly 
after them as faft as they are able, and, 
mark where they pitch.down again, 
and then {pring them again, and thus 
| R32 keep. 
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keep following them till they catch 
their prey; for partridges, when they 
are driven hard for three flights, be- 
Come fo tired and languid that they 
are eafily taken ; Ihave fometimes ob- 
ferved one of thefe Hawks in full pur- 
fuit after a poor partridge, almoft 
{pent, when the Hawk has fuddenly 
{topped and alighted on a tree in the 
next hedge, to which I imagined the 
partridge had taken, as they frequent- 
ly do, when they are almoft tired’ or 
down. On this I got near enough the 
Hawk, being intent and earneft after 
his prey, fhot him dead, and on ex- 
amining, to my great furprize, found 
that the partridge, being driven by the 
Hawk, had taken refuge in a hutch 
trap, that ftood' on the other fide of 
the hedge, where the Hawk had mark- 
ed 
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ed it, and fat watching for its coming 
out again; thefe vermin will keep their 
walk or beat for fome time very regu- 
larly. Ihave caught them in a trap, 
baited with arabbit {kin ftuffed, as be- 
fore obferved. 
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S the largeft of the Sparrow-Hawk 
kind, and is a very fierce and per- 
nicious bird, deftroying young ducks 
and chickens, im yards, &c. about 
farm. houfes, in the fields. they kill 
blackbirds, thrufhes, and in the win- 
ter-feafon fieldfares and other {mall 
birds ; I have driven.one from. a black- 
bird, aud immediately fet down a fteel 
trap covered quite fmoothly, placing 
the fame bird on the bridge of the trap 
and have taken the Hawk, which re- 
turned foon after for its prey. They 
will likewife frequently come to the 
chice- 
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chicken. gardens and’ pheafantries, 
when you muft fet a fteel trap baited 
with a dead chicken or.any other of 
the birds before mentioned, which they 
delight to feed on, and in all probabi- 
lity.you will lay hold of. them, and if 
you find they have been made fhy, by 
reafon of the trap ftriking, and not 
catching them, which will fometimes, 
tho’ ‘very rarely,.happen, you may def- 
troy them after the following manner, 
take a live chicken, tie it to-a {mall 
{take drove in the: ground by one of: 
the legs, laying fome bread or corn for 
it to. feed on; then get out of fight 
with your gun ahd the hawk-will come 
and ftrike at the chicken; when you 
may eafily fhoot him, and this method. 
Lhave often pra@ifed. with good sas 
cefs,. 


THE 
SMALL SPARROW 
H A Wi 5 AK. 


IRDS which fly wild in the fields, 
are the chief prey of this little 
Hawk. It very feldom deftroys chic- 
kens or any other kind of poultry, un- 
lefs driven by the greateft extremity of 
hunger; 1 have driven them from a 
bird and:caught them ina fteél trap as 
I have the others, having been allowed 
fo much per head for all the winged 
vermin, as well as others, that I def- 
troyed, which made me -very anxious 
and affiduous in trying and inventing 
various methods to deftroy them. 


THE 


THE 


SMALL BLACK HEADED 


SPARROW HAWK, 


NEVER caught this Hawk ina 
. trap, but have fhot feveral of 
them ; it is a very beautiful bird, and 
has a black head, with pointed wings, 
and is very quick and fharp after its 
prey, which: are {mall birds of every 
kind. It is more timid than the laft 
mentioned Hawk, and is feldom feen, 
there being but few of them in Eng- 
Jand. On which account we need not 
dwell minutely upon him, 7 


THE 


THE 


WIND-HOVER 
H A Ww g 


7 OU may often fee this little 
; brown Hawk, the fimalleft of 
the fpecies, hovering in the air, then 
they fteadily look down on the ground, 
and if they chance to fee a moufe, they 
will dart with incredible fwiftneds, like 
an arrow out of a bow, and catch it; 
fometimes they will catch a mole, and 
I have frequently taken this kind of 
Hawk in a fteel trap by laying one of 
thefe animals on the bridge ; and with 
this I conclude my account of the birds 
S of 
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of the Hawk kind. ‘The three lat 


mentioned indeed do not much damage _ 
or mifchief, but if ] had not mention- 
ed them the catalogue of them would 
have been incomplete, befides I flatter 
myfelf it will be acceptable to my rea- 
ders, fome of whom might poffibly not 
be acquainted that there were fo many 
different kinds of Hawks, which breed 
in England, — 
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WOOD OWL. 


EW perfons perhaps imagine this: 

to be a pernicious animal, yet im 

my opinion, it is the very worft wing- 
ed vermin that exifts; they feize their 
prey with great fiercenefs, and break 
it up exactly as the cat does, by begin- 
ing at the fore part; and it is very 
happy for the farmer and others, who: 
keep poultry that the ducks and chic- 
kens are gone to rooft befare the Owl 
comes to prey in the night, otherwite 
there would be few, if any of them 
left ; however I now proceed to make 
a good 
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good my affertion, and defcribe the in- 
finite mifchief done by this fort of 
Owls. When the evening approaches, 
many afiimals fuch as leverets, young 
rabbits, young pheafants, or young 
partridges, who had lain quiet in the 
day-time, come out to feed in the ftill- 
neis and filence of the evening, when 
there is nothing elfe to difturb them, 
the Owl then comes, when they are 

expofed, and takes away what he 
viens and if they happen to. have 
young ones at the fame time it is im- 
poflible to conceive what numbers will 
be taken away ina night’s time to fa- 
tisfy his voracious appetite; and this 
I can aflirmfrom my own obfervation, 
as | ufed to make it my frequent prac- 
tice to go out and hunt the Owls all 
round the outfides of the warren. The 
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method was this, two of us ufed to go 
with a gun, one on one fide of the 
hedge and the other on the other fide; 
a third perfon accompanying us with 
a long pole or a ftick, who therewith: 
beat the hollow trees and ivy trees, 
when the Owls would fly out, and we 
have fhot fometimes a dozen in the 
morning, But one morning particu- 
larly I found an Owl's neft, and fhet 
the hen; and, on examining the neft, 
I found two young ones, with feveral 
pieces of young rabbits, leverets, &c. 
therein: but we could not meet with 
the old cock ; on which I took out 
one of the young ones, leaving the o- 
ther in order to entice him home to 
the neft again; the next morning I re- 
paired to the place, when he flew out, 
| 53 and 
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and I thot him dead, and took away 
the other young one, which had been 
left behind. But, what is remarka- 
ble, the old Owl had carried no lefs. 
than three young rabbits to the fingle 
young. one remaining, mone night’s 
time ; which is an evident proof what 
havoc they make among the game, 
Another particular of thefe vermin de- 
ferves mentioning, which is, that they 
feldom eat more than the fore quar- 
ters of any animal they kill, as the cat 
does, and always leave the hind quar- 
ters. untouched behind them, which 
are found in the neft. ‘I have likewife 
caught them in moonlight evenings in 
fieel traps, baited with a rabbit-fkin 
ftuffed, and have often killed many of 
them with a gun, by keeping clofe un- 
der 
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der the hedge, and imitating the 
fqueaking of a moufe; when the Ow] 
has come direétly to the place, and I 
have fhot him dead on the {pot. 
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LIGHT COLOURED BARN 


OR 


SCREECH OWL. 


HIS kind of Owl is a very beau- 

tiful bird, ofa palifh brown co- 

lour, alittle {potted, and white on the 
breaft; doing more good than harm, 
for it feldom preys on any thing but 
mice, which it will watch for in the 
barns like a cat, and deftroy great 
numbers of that little vermin. On 
this account thefe Owls are encouraged 
by the farmers. If you fhould fee one 
of 
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of them, mimick the fqueaking of the 
moufe, and he will come up to you 
directly, and you may eafily fhoot him, 
as was before obferved of the Wood- 
Owl. 


THE 


HORNED OWL. 


AS its name from the feathers 
which ftand up on each fide of 

his head, refembling two horns, and 
making a very beautiful appearance. 
There are many people, who do not 
believe there are any Owls of this {pe- 
cies bred amongft us; the large brown 
horned Owl, (which is bigger than our 
largeft birds of prey, whether kite or 
buzzard) is indeed brought from fo- 
reign parts, and is efteemed a very 
great curiofity, but never breeds here, 
which this little Horned-Owl does, and 
much 
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much refembles the large one, only in 
miniature. I have fhot feveral of them 
on Windfor-Foreft: they do no mif- 
chief that I could ever learn, however, 
I thought it proper'to mention them, 
that the reader may be affured there is 
fuch a bird exifting, : 
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HIS is a very harmlefs bird, a- 

bout the fize of the {mall Spar- 
row-Hawk, of a dark colour, and with 
a large mouth, They never go out 
till the evening, and then catch beetles 
and other infects for their fubfiftence. 
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P-EHIS is the largeft bird that feeds 
on carrion, and is of a fine, fhi- 
ning colour; in fome places it is very 
ferviceable, in eating up the ftinking 
fleth-or carcafies of dead beafts and o- 
ther carrion, but in'many other places 
very mifchievous, and doesa great deal 
of harm. I having been allowed ‘as 
much per head for killingthem:as I had 
for kites and hawks, as they are e- 
qually pernicious in killing and de- 
vouring young rabbits, ducklings, and 
young chickens. 
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I xNow of no better way, to catch 
them where they become troublefome, 
than to fet two traps for them, in the 
fame manner you do for the buzzard, 
- {fee plate VI. fig. r.] and put a rat be- 
tween them for a bait,. but when you 
have taken one or two, you muft move’ 
your traps to another place ; or the o- 
thers. will prove too: fhy to be caught ;: 
for as foon as one is taken; great num- 
bers will keep round him, and feeing 
him faft, will grow fufpicious of fome 
danger and not come near the place’ 
any more; but by obferving the above’ 
method in moving the. traps I have: 
caught great numbers of them ina day, 
though it is attended with fome labour 
and trouble. 
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I wave often caught the London 
Ravens near twenty miles fron home 
in warrens, where they will fometimes 
come after the young rabbits; by the 
London Ravens I mean thofe that ge- 
nerally frequent the outfkirts of the 
metropolis, and live upon the filth ly- 
ing there, grubbing up the dirt, in or- 
cer to get at their food, from whence 
the tops of their wings become ofa 
nafty, dufky brown colour, occafioned 
by their wallowing in the dirt, by 
which means they are eafily diftin- 
guifhable from the country Ravens 
which are as black as jet, according to 
the old faying, ‘ as black as a Raven,’ 


I have feen fome of thefé Ravens fix 
upon a lamb, that has been dropped. 
weak, not being able to run, when 

they 
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they have got to his head and picked 
out the creature’s eyes while yet alive.. 
Another remark I fhall make, which is 
to point out the difference between the 
manner of birds of the Hawk-kind car- 
rying their prey, and thofe of the car- 
rion kind. Now it is obfervable that 
buzzards, kites, hawks, and owls, con- 
ftantly carry their prey in their claws, 
whereas. Ravens, carrion-crows and 
magpies-carry their food in their beaks.. 
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HIS bird:is welt known, and in 
country places will do prodigi- 

ous mifchief, by deftroying young rali- 
_ bits, chickens and ducks, and likewife 
m fucking eggs, which the hens and. 
ducks lay in. the back-yards, or in: the 
hedges; thefe the crows will break and. 
eat as greedily as any other vermin: 
whatever. Now if you-find they have. 
any haunts about your houfe, get a 
fteel trap, of the fame kind as you ufe 
for other winged vermin; fet it in the 
: eround 
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ground quite level with the furface, 
and cover it with mofs; then take.a 
little piece of bufh or fome fern, ftick 
fome-of it down by one jaw: quite low, 
and bring it round to the other jaw, 
[fee plate VI. fig: 1] put the bait, whe- 
ther it be an egg or rat, a piece of rab- 
bit, or the guts of the fame, or any 
thing elfe of.this-fort, in the back part 
on the-tail of the trap; and when you 
have put alittle fence before defcribed 
al:around, as a guide for him, hemuft 
of neceffity go over the trap for the bait, 
and be caught ; but: I have been: pla- 
gued with thefe as: much as I have been 
with the Ravens, by being obliged: to 
move the trap after every.crow I-had 
taken ; but by. obferving when one is 
caught, which you may: eafily hear; 
for they then make a great noife and 

keep 
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keep flying round their imprifoned 
brother, almoft clofe to the ground, 
you may then probably get:a fhoot, 
and kill fome of them; but fometimes. 
T have known them fo fhy that I could. 
not get them to the trap at any rate. 
In this cafe you muft obferve the pla- 
ces where they moft frequent, and take 
a cat, and fometimes a ferret; and. 
ftake it down tied tothe ftake with a. 
firing. Then take a gun, and hide 
yourfelf, when the firft crow that fees: 
the cat or ferret will make a‘ terrible 
{creaming noife, and bring many more, 
who {cream and hover about; till you 
have a fair fhoot. In this manner | 
have had fometimesthree or four fhoots 
before they difperfed, and killed feve- 
ral of them; for when they fee any 
kind of animal they are not ufed to in 
; the 
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the day-time, it greatly attracts their 
attention, and they wonder at it, as 
the {mall birds do at the fight of an 
owl by day-light ; and this is the beft 
way to get at the fhy ones. I have 
_ feen the crows pick out the eyes of a 
weak lamb while alive in the fame 
manner as the ravens will. 
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"EW SHIS is a very mifchievous bird, 
H doing great damage in warrens, 
Pe much of the fame nature as the 
crow, preying on all kinds of flefh, 
and carrion, like that animal. They 
are extremely pernicious about farm- 
yards and houfes, killing and devour- 
ing young ducks and chickens, and 
likewife in fucking and deftroying 
eggs in great numbers, about farm- 
houfes, where the hens lay them by 
the fides of the rick-yards and under 
the hedges. Where you find they be- 
| come 
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come troublefome in the abeve inftan- 
ces, fet -your trap (where you obferve 
them to come) in the fame manner as 
you. do for the crow, bait it witha 
rat, which is as good a bait as any, or 
with an egg ; or if they have killed any 
young ducks or chickens and have not 
devoured them, at that place where 
you find them fet your trap, and bait 
with the dead duckling or chicken, and 
you need not fear catching them ;: but 
be careful to obferve the following 
rule, which is, as foon as one of the 
magpies is trapped to take it out as 
foon as poffible, in order to fet your 
trap again. You may eafily difcover 
this event, for as foon as one is taken 
in the trap, it makes a {creaming noife, 
which brings great numbers of thefe 
vermin together, who come hovering, 

| and 
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and flying over their captive brother, 
_ which will give you a fair opportunity 
of fhooting among them, and deftroy- 
ing many. - This method I often put 
into execution, and it has been attend- 
ed with very good fuccefs. 
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